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ABSTRACT 
PREACHING AND MODELING TO EMPOWER 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN ADOLESCENTS TO 
BECOME 21°’ CENTURY LEADERS 


by 


Vernon C. Walton 
United Theological Seminary, 2003 


Mentor 


Ricky Woods, D. Min. 
Terry Thomas, D. Min. 


This project was designed to address the need for youth empowerment in the local 
congregation of Mount Calvary Baptist Church, Englewood, New Jersey. The writer 
believed that an awareness of the role of youth as leaders in the Civil Rights Movement 
would enable and assist in their own leadership potential. The model design consisted of a 
pre and post- test survey to identify stages of development in the young people. In 
addition, the design included three sermons, a workshop presentation and a community 
service project. The model showed that leaders can be developed through preaching and 


modeling. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Mount Calvary Baptist Church has the responsibility to assist African- 
American youth in reaching their full God-given potential. The Black Church has a long- 
standing history of developing and producing many of our nation’s strongest leaders. 
There are many factors that have led to the development of such a strong network of 
leaders, namely: self-respect, self-pride, common goals/agenda, and pursuing a desire to 
end the cycle of poverty and racism among our African-Americans. The unfortunate 
reality is that in today’s society there are so many factors that inhibit the same kind of 
growth and development that was once experienced among our African-American 
adolescents. The local Church has to respond to some of the factors that inhibit this 
development, mainly, lack of self-respect and lack of cultural identity. 

During a twelve-month study of the congregation where the writer serves, the 
writer has explored factors needed to develop African American adolescent leaders. 
Presented in this document is also a model for ministry. This model for ministry involved a 
selected group of young men and women. The project was implemented over a period of 
weeks. It was during this period that the selected young men and women were involved in 
a process to comply and meet the goals and objectives of a leadership-training program. 

Chapter One, the Ministry Focus, will define the area that this model of ministry 
will address. It will pay particular attention to the insights of the Pastor and the Church’s 


history, as well as the needs of the community. 


Chapter Two, the state of the Art in this Ministry Focus, reviews current literature 
in the areas of youth and leadership development. This chapter will also review current 
models of ministry that aid in the development of youth and leaders. 

Chapter Three, Theoretical Foundation, will discuss the foundation of the ministry 
from three perspectives: theological, biblical and historical. The Theological Foundation 
will explore the theological basis for this particular work. The Biblical Foundation’s 
development is found in both the Old and New Testaments. The Old Testament scriptures 
are 1 Samuel 16:10-12. The New Testament scripture is Luke 18:16-17. 

Chapter Four, Methodology, will discuss the design of the model used for this 
project. The action research method included sermons, a six-component curriculum, with 
a pre-test and post-test questionnaire. The pre-test was used to determine the knowledge 
base of the young people as well as to determine their leadership experience prior to being 
exposed to the sermons and workshops, which were a part of the six-component 
curriculum. The post-test results, which were administered verbally at the crossing over 
ceremony, were analyzed to determine if the respondent’s attitudes and perspectives 
changed as a result of the six-component plan. The participants were members of the 
congregation. They varied in age from 12 to 16 years. 

Chapter Five, Field Experience, will detail the implementation of the project, the 
questionnaire and other related assignments. It will also discuss the results of the pre- and 
post-test. 

Chapter Six will discuss the writer’s final thoughts and reflections, including a 
summary and conclusion. This project will provide a paradigm for developing African- 


Amenican adolescent leaders. 


Context 


Englewood is a small suburb located in Bergen County—Bergen being one of New 
Jersey’s most affluent counties. Englewood is located in the Northern Valley region of the 
county. It is three miles from the George Washington Bridge, and ten miles from Times 
Square, New York City. It occupies 49 square miles descending from a height of 410 feet 
on the western slope of the Palisades to almost sea level in the valley. Englewood is 
situated between the large cities of New York City and Paterson, New Jersey. It is in close 


proximity (approximately twenty miles south) to Newark, New Jersey. 
Founding of Englewood 


It was not until the 1840’s that travelers to New York had to endure a three-hour 
trip by stagecoach to Hoboken, New Jersey, where they would board the ferry for New 
York City. In the same year, a railroad was built from Jersey City to English 
Neighborhood (now known as Englewood). The venture was so successful that in 1858 
proposals to extend the line further north were submitted. John Van Brunt and Thomas W. 
Demarest (the street the Church is located on is named after him) both English 
neighborhood residents, organized the northern railroad, which eventually ran to 
Piermont, just across the border in New York State. 

The railroad’s chief engineer invited a friend, J. Wyman Jones, a New York 
Attorney, to join him on an inspection trip over the new route. Jones was greatly 
impressed by what he saw and was very interested in the possibility of development. When 
the railroad extension was completed, he began acquiring property rights. Jones, along 


with some friends, obtained control of six farms, laid out named streets, had a map drawn 


and on August 15, 1859, registered Englewood. According to a 1922 history, the name is 
a variation of “English Neighborhood.” The village of Englewood was incorporated as a 
city in 1899. 

Englewood ranked first in New Jersey’s 22 urban centers. It is considered a small 
sophisticated city. It has homes that range from modest apartments to split-levels to 
preserved Victorians to huge estates. Englewood is home to the third largest retail district 
in the county, having national chains such as Ann Taylor, Starbucks, Nine West with 
several local merchants sandwiched between. Englewood is home to the John Harms 
Center for the Arts, which just completed a 6 million dollar renovation. This center has 


attracted some of the biggest names in show business, most recently Patti Labelle. 
Population 


The total population of Englewood according to the 2000 census is 26,203. This 
consists of 9,273 households with a population of 25,917, and an average household size 
of 2.79. The report indicates that there are 6,486 families, with a population of 21,369, 
and an average family size of 3.29. 


The following is a reflection of the population by race: 


Total population: 26,203 
White alone: 11,134 
Black alone: 10,215 
Hispanic: 5,703 
American Indian: 71 
Asian alone: 1,366 
Native American: 12 
Some other race: 2,226 
Two or more races: 1,179 


The median age of the population is 37.4. The median for men is 35.5 and for 


women is 39.2. 


Labor Market Information 


The median income for Bergen County per household is $49,249, while the income 
per capita is $24,080 for the county. In comparison, the median income per household in 
Englewood is $46,758 and the income per capita in $25,820. 

There are 2,072 residents of Englewood below the poverty level. This represents 


approximately 8.4% of the population of Englewood. 


Employment 


The City of Englewood, the Board of Education of Englewood, and Englewood 
Hospital represent the three major employers in the City of Englewood. Most of the 


residents of Englewood commute into Manhattan on a daily basis for work. 


Church Community 


Mount Calvary Baptist Church is one of five Baptist Churches in the City of 
Englewood. It is one of fifteen African- American Churches in the city and one of the 
fastest growing congregations in the city. 

For years, the reputation of Mount Calvary had largely been one of a family 
church. Mount Calvary was founded in 1957 in the home of the late Reverend William 
Samuel, along with five other original charter members. Three of the five are still active 
members of the congregation today. In the Church’s early years, most of the membership, 
in fact, were family. 

Pastor William Samuel, a carpenter by trade, led the Church to secure two 


facilities. In September 1972, the congregation marched to its current facility and burned 


the mortgage in less than ten years. A Christian Reformed Church formerly occupied the 
structure. 

In 1989, tragedy struck the Church an indelible blow. The Pastor and founder was 
called home to be with the Lord. The Church for the first time in her history, but certainly 
not the last, was left without a Pastor. 

Following the death of the Founder/Pastor, the Church began to experience some 
transforming years. For the first time, the Church had to deal with issues such as: a 
Pastor’s widow, Pastoral search, Pastoral compensation, etc. 

The Church in 1990 extended the call to its second Pastor, who hailed from 
Newark, NJ. This Pastor although untrained, was young energetic and a good Preacher. 
The Church grew large in numbers. There appeared to be a revival in the life of this 
congregation. At this particular time, attendance was up, financially the Church was doing 
better than ever, and people were excited. However, after just two years (Nov. 92), the 
Pastor expressed that he was led to start a new ministry in the city. 

On May 24, 1993, the Church called its first trained Pastor, Rev. Claybon Lea, Jr. 
The Church under Lea’s leadership experienced great spiritual growth. However, things 
were a little difficult coming behind this split. Most of this Pastor’s time was spent trying 
to help the Church heal from its wounds. 

Just as the ministry began to turn the corner, the Church experienced yet another 
blow. Pastor Lea announced that, after four and half years of service, he was submitting 
his resignation to succeed his father at his home church in Suisun City, California. I think 
that it’s important to note that this announcement came several months after the 


completion of his doctoral program. 


The Church again was without a Pastor. In August 1998, the Church extended the 
call to Vernon C. Walton upon the recommendation of his predecessor, Claybon Lea, Jr. 
This was certainly unusual and rare for a Pastor with such a short tenure. 

In May 2002, the Church will celebrate her 45th Church Anniversary. This is an 
indication that, although the writer is the Church’s fourth Pastor, he is the third in less 
than a ten-year period. Needless to say, the church is still experiencing transition as a 
result of its changing leadership. 

The writer’s pnmary focus as a Pastor has been to try to move the church from 
being simply a worship station to a place where people are actively engaged in ministry. It 
has been the intention to lead this congregation to being a vital part of the community. 
Over the three-year period, there have been many successes, but none without struggle. 
Much of the struggle and resistance have been as a result of this being a totally new model 
for ministry. 

Although the prior two Pastors were considered full-time, there was no office 
presence or staff to accommodate the needs of the membership. There was no computer in 
the entire Church, not to mention any full-time staff other than the Pastor. The Church 
would literally only open for worship, choir rehearsal, and Bible study. 

Over the past few years, the Church has been engaged in the following: providing 
meals to seniors and homeless, tutorial programs, a community-wide back-to-school 
supply party, and most recently, a Summer Performing Arts Camp for youth. Each and 
every day progress continues to be made. 

As previously stated, as a Church, there is competition against a reputation that 
Mt. Calvary is a “Family Church” and stereotypes as a result of the negative events 


surrounding the Church’s fight and split during the second Pastor’s tenure. However, 


there is continued movement forward. Although growth is not rapid, there is consistent 
growth. Approximately five years ago, there were 165 people on the roll and an average 
attendance in worship of 75 to 100. Today, the Church has 406 on roll and an average 
attendance of 250 to 300 in worship. The majority of the members are between the ages of 
22-49. The median age is 32. 

The future of this ministry is promising and great. However, it largely depends on 
the willingness and faithfulness of the people to follow the vision. Our church is becoming 
a vital part of this community. People are aware of our presence and contribution in and to 
this community. 

It is the Pastor’s desire that as a congregation, the Church would reflect its motto, 


“A Church Committed to Christ and His Cause.” This is done by putting love into action. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


As a new year is embarked upon, there is a dire need for our youth to identify with 
what is hip, unpredictable, cool, adventurous, and sometimes even dangerous. Currently 
our young adults have been labeled, “Generation X.” What does Generation X stand for? 
What will the next generation be called? Lately, references to “X” denote the unknown, 
the unexplained, not having a definition, pliable to whatever the circumstance (i.e. X-Files, 
X-Man, etc). 

Who was instrumental in creating such a label? What messages are being sent as a 
society? Society sometimes says that youth’s rebellion is acceptable and that the need to 
take each new cultural facet of life to the extreme is appropriate. What is being sacrificed 
in terms of spirituality, self worth, self-confidence and self-esteem? 

The following proposal introduces GeneratioNext, a rites of passage program that 
encompasses components to aid junior high and high school students in becoming the next 
population of brilliant professionals. Their contributions will be two-fold in benefiting the 
community and serving as a catalyst to perpetuate Mount Calvary’s image as a successful 
entity of that community. Hence these individuals will be called GeneratioNext. 

The late John DeSane, a New York area educator and author of Analogies and 
Black History: A Programmed Approach believed that “the mind best improves by having 


to think things through and that jarring the brain into thinking, proves that you can think.” 
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If that statement is true, then it can be concluded that the process of thinking things 
through may also aid in many aspects, especially in raising self-esteem. 

Thinking skills are necessary and vital in dealing and coping with real life 
situations. It is essential in comprehension, language arts, reasoning, mathematics, 
communication skills, social science and overall basic survival skills. 

There are numerous children who go through life every day unable to make sound 
sensible decisions about their lives because they are not being pushed to think or use 
reasoning and logic. 

They are not being held accountable to be their best. While school is the arena to 
introduce new ideas, thoughts and theories, every place outside of school, specifically the 
home, is where those new philosophies are to be reinforced, practiced and investigated. 

This will then equip the student to return to the classroom with questions and 
comments to further challenge and engage their classmates and instructors in discourse 
that expands the mind and soars to new heights. Teens of Mount Calvary Baptist Church’s 
(MCBC) GeneratioNext program will be encouraged to become motivated, responsible 
leaders in the surrounding community. 

They will be expected to take a minmum of at least one aspect of what they have 
been taught and execute it according to the program’s vision. The vision attempts to 
expand the mind, spiritually, academically, historically, and emotionally. This goal, 
coupled with the help and assistance of mentors and parents/guardians, will hopefully be a 
determining factor in deterring MCBC’s youth from negative interactions with the criminal 
justice system. GeneratioNext wants each youth to re-examine how they think. A change 


in thinking brings on a change in heart, and a change in heart brings on a change forever. 
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Synergy Profile 


As the writer reflects on his spiritual journey, he is very much aware of the impact 
that the journey has had on the understanding of the ministry and certainly on views of the 
current context for ministry. The context is the Mount Calvary Baptist Church, 
Englewood, New Jersey. The writer recently began his fourth year as Pastor of this 
growing suburban congregation. There were several concerns that were prevalent upon his 
arrival at this Church. These concerns were pnmarily the result of the church being in 
transition after having been through a Church split. 

Although the writer was not the Pastor immediately following the split, he was still 
confronted with some remaining issues. However, his challenges were different than those 
of his predecessor. His predecessor was forced to deal with issues of separation, survival, 
hurt and healing from the remaining congregation. The writer, on the other hand, was 
challenged to move the congregation to becoming a people that are actively engaged in 
ministry. 

For the past three years, the wniter has been intentional about providing 
opportunities for people to be engaged in ministry. Illustrations citing this engagement are 
the following: providing meals to seniors and homeless, tutorial program, performing arts 
camp, and computer training, to name a few. 

As the Church continued to grow numerically and spiritually, an obstacle began to 
emerge. As the ministries grew, the participation of adolescents began lacking and they 
began to demonstrate their discomfort with handling responsibility. It was obvious to the 
writer that this group of young people were not very comfortable with their own identity, 


thus, causing them to exhibit low self-esteem and behaviors attributed to such. 
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There are some who would suggest that African-American adolescents between 
the ages of 15-21 are an “endangered species” because of their high rates of social and 
behavioral problems. There is a great need for intervention. It is the writer’s belief that the 
Church has a responsibility to teach and to train young people how to be leaders. One 
should not expect it to just happen; a paradigm must be devised for such development to 
take place. 

Young people must not only be trained to deal with the moral issues of life, they 
must also be equipped to handle and confront social issues that are not only going to affect 
them today, but also in the years to come. Therefore, it is the writer’s intention to develop 
a program that will “Empower Through Preaching and Modeling African-American 
Adolescents To Become Twenty-First Century Leaders.” 

This program is an attempt to develop specific leadership skills in young men and 
women, additionally helping them develop academic and social skills. It is the writer’s 
desire to aid them in understanding who they are in Jesus Christ while providing the ability 


for them to celebrate their spiritual and cultural identity. 


CHAPTER TWO 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 
Proverbs 22:6 
We are preparing our children for the long haul. Their training is 
not just to get them through the next semester at school or past the 
teen years. We are to make sure that they will know how to stand 
and live for the Lord both now and when they are old and have 
raised up their own generation of offspring. 
Jawanza Kunjufu 


Historically, the African-American Church has always been a catalyst for change. It 
has been the institution that has remained constant in the African-American experience and 
community. For years, the African-American church has been the vehicle for social, 
political, and spiritual transformation. Peter Paris wrote: 


In addition, we contend that the Black churches have a unique 
history of being the single most important institutions embodying 
goals and purposes that pertain pnmanly to the welfare of Black 
people. That uniqueness is significant because in America there 
have been no other enduring institutions with such purposes. 
Rather, white institutions have always aimed at the welfare of 
whites even when they have espoused causes that seemingly focus 
on the welfare of Blacks. Alexis de Tocqueville perceived that fact 
nearly one hundred fifty years ago in his startling conclusion 
regarding the crucial question of abolitionism: “It is not for the 
good of Negroes, but for that of whites, that measures are taken to 
abolish slavery in the United States.”! 


! Peter Paris, The Social Teachings of the Black Churches (New York: Fortress Press, 1985), 9. 
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The Black Church as an institution has for many years been actively involved in the 
development of leaders, particularly in urban communities. In the book, How Churches 
Grow in an Urban World, Frances M. Dubose, states: “As Blacks became urbanized, they 
became better educated. They produced outstanding leaders. Out of Black ghettos of 
America have come some of the leading citizens in education, politics, sports and 
entertainment. The church has been prominent in developing these leaders. The Black 
Pastor today still enjoys a much higher community status than his white counterpart,” 

It is the writer’s belief that the preacher, and more specifically preaching, plays a 
significant role in the development of leaders. It is through proclamation that individuals 
are challenged to do greater things. James Harris in the book, The Courage to Lead, 
indicates that, 

The Preacher is compelled to say something that addresses the 

needs of the people, directing the message to their hearts and hands 

... they need to hear a word of power and spirit, a word of 

liberation. Liberation then is a precondition to transformation. This 

means that before one can actually change his or her life, she or he 

needs to be free to do so. The process of transformation begins 


with a new understanding of consciousness, which requires a 
mental and spiritual transformation.? 


While preaching varies in form, it ultimately has one goal and that is 
transformation. Preaching is defined in a number of different ways. Ronan Dray defines 
preaching as “a sacred action that goes beyond the level of human discoveries. Preaching 
is effective communication to a group of people what one intensely believes and feels, in 


order to interest, persuade, convince and move.”4 


2 Frances M. Dubose, How Churches Grow in an Urban World (Nashville, TN: Broadman Press, 1978), 
81, 


3 James H. Harris, The Courage to Lead (London: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002), 30. 


4 Ronan Dray, Preaching (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1995), 11. 
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The African-American preacher, who provides vision and gives direction to the 
African-American church, remains a strong voice in the community. W. E. B. DuBois 
wrote: 

The preacher is the most unique personality developed by the 

Negro on American soil. A leader, a politician, an orator, a “boss,” 

an intriguer, an idealist, all these he is, and even, too, the center of 

groups of men, now twenty now a thousand in numbers. The 

combination of a certain adroitness with deep-seated, earnestness of 

tact with consummate ability, gave his preeminence, and help him 

maintain it.> 

- This chapter will review the resources used to develop this model of ministry. The 
books reviewed represent the views from theologians and educators who have studied and 
written extensively on leadership. It will also provide insight into the causes of the 
decrease in self-esteem, cultural awareness and youth development. 

In the book, The Disappearance of Black Leadership, Ear\ Ofari Hutchinson 
raises questions about traditional African-American leadership. He asks, where are the 
leaders today like those who throughout the history of the African-American struggle in 
America continually stormed the barricades for social change? Where are the leaders 
whose stirring words inspired African- Americans to march, picket, and protest against 
racism and injustice? 

Where are the leaders whose passionate appeals for justice commanded the 
attention and the respect of the nation and the world? These leaders made their 
organizations—the NAACP, Black Panthers, SCLC, SNCC, Urban League, and the 


Nation of Islam—household names among many African-Americans. The researcher 


agrees that these are valid questions to raise. In every period of African-American history, 


5 W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York: Fawcett Publishing, 1961), 141. 
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there has been a voice and/or organization that has raised the concerns, injustices and 
inadequacies that have been experienced by African-Americans as a people.® 

Cornell West, in his book, Race Matters, discusses the crisis of African-American 
leadership. West shares that 

one reason quality leadership is on the wane in African-Americans 

is the gross deterioration of personal, familial, and communal 

relations among African-Americans. These relations though always 

fragile and difficult to sustain— constitute a crucial basis for the 

development of a collective and critical consciousness and a moral 


commitment to and courageous engagement with causes beyond 
that of one’s self and family.’ 


This deterioration is obvious to the researcher and is visible in the breakdown in 
human relationships among African-Americans. Familial and communal relationships are 
_among the greatest at risk. The family structure has changed and the sense of community 
responsibility seems to be fading. The African Proverb, “It takes a village to raise a child” 

doesn’t seem to have the same meaning anymore. 

West also states that “quality leadership is neither the product of one great 
individual nor the result of old historical accidents. Rather, it comes from deeply bred 
traditions and communities that shape and mold talented and gifted persons.”® The 
researcher believes that the community has a responsibility to help shape leaders through 
recognition and celebration of traditions and, additionally, to provide mentors for persons 


who might be identified as potential leaders. 


6 Earl Ofari Hutchinson, The Disappearance of Black Leadership (Los Angeles, CA: Middle Passage 
Press, Inc.), 5. 


7 Cornell West, Race Matters (New York: Vintage Books), 36. 


8 Ibid., 36. 
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In the book, Black Leadership, Manning Marable closely examines the style, 
strategies, triumphs, and failures of four African-American leaders. The men are Booker 
T. Washington, Louis Farrakhan, Chicago Mayor Harold Washington and W. E. B. 
DuBois. Marable writes that, while Booker T. Washington and Louis Farrakhan both 
participated in two significant public events, both were separated by one century. The first 
was Washington’s Atlanta Compromise Address of September 1895, which endorsed the 
“separate but equal” doctrine. The second was Louis Farrakhan’s Million Man March of 
October 1995, which called upon African-American men to “atone” and to assume greater 
leadership within their communities. 

“Superficially, Washington and Farrakhan seem at opposite ends of the political 
spectrum. But beneath their rhetoric, similar basic principles and goals characterized their 
worldliness. Both individuals came into public prominence at times when racial liberation 
was declining and when policies designed to safeguard Civil Rights and economic 
opportunities for African-Americans were being dismantled.”? The writer wishes to 
convey to the participants in this ministry project that leaders see needs and attempt to 
meet these needs. Although separated by nearly a decade, the commonality between 
Washington and Farrakhan was their desire to make a difference. It is the writer’s belief 
that every leader has a desire to make a difference. 

The researcher believes that it is important to develop a positive self-image and 
self-esteem if you are going to develop young leaders. “Self-Esteem is to possess a 


favorable opinion of oneself,” Jawanza Kunjufu, says in his book, Developing Positive 


9 Manning Marable, Black Leadership (New York: Columbia University Press, 1998), xii. 
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Self-Images of Discipline in Black Children, while image is defined as a “likeness symbol, 
mental picture or the relining of a sensation in the absence of the original stimulus.”!° 

The researcher believes that you must first develop positive self-images and self- 
esteem before you can begin teaching leadership skills and development. Young people 
must believe in the fact that they are capable of being successful strong leaders. Jawanza 
Kunjufu believes self-esteem is greatly enhanced by putting God first. “If God be for us, 
who can be against us,” and “greater is He that is in me than He who is in the world.” 
Placing God first in your life should provide greater strength for struggle against 
oppression. The problem with many religious people is reading only half the sentence, 
“Love thy neighbor” the remaining part is “as thyself.” “Many African-American 
Christians love their neighbors better than they love themselves and submit to racism, wife 
abuse, and other forms of oppression.”"! 

Today, there seems to be a greater appreciation for spirituality among young 
people. Over the past ten years, there has been a surge of Spiritual Passion among young 
people. Tim Elmore, in his book Nurturing the Leader Within Your Child, says. 

... the generation of kids thinks, talks, and does more about their 

faith than older people realize. In 1990, there were no registered 

prayer circles or clubs in U.S. public high schools. Now there are 

more than ten thousand of them. In one poll, teens cited religion as 

the second strongest influence in their lives, just behind parents, but 


ahead of teachers, boyfriends, and girlfriends, peers, and the 
media. !2 


10 Jawanza Kunjufu, Developing Positive Self-Images of Discipline in Black Children (Chicago, IL: 
African Images, 2000), 15. 


11 [pid, 27. 


12 Tim Elmore, Nurturing the Leader Within your Child (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2001), 12. 
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Current Models Of Ministry 


The Congress of National Black Churches, Incorporated implemented a Children 
and Family Development Program that launched a project in 1986, which supports the 
development of African-American children and strengthens their families and communities. 
Project SPIRIT, as the project is called, is a church-based after-school Model centered 
around six qualities represented by the SPIRIT acronym—Strength, Perseverance, 
Imagination, Responsibility, Integrity, and Talent. It is based on the assumption that these 
qualities can be developed with the support of caring and well-informed parents, pastors 
and teachers. 

It is a two-component plan that offers an after-school tutorial and living skills 
enhancement program for children ages six to twelve and parenting education for parents 
and/or guardians. Project SPIRIT is specially designed to: 

e Increase children’s awareness of themselves and their culture, and to enhance their 
self-esteem. 

e Improve children’s performance in their school work and increase their 
appreciation of math and science. 

e Inspire parents to be more loving through more effective nurturing, guidance and 
supervision practices. 

e Enhance pastors’ capacity to assess and counsel their congregations on current 
family and community issues. 

e Facilitate meaningful involvement of community members in supporting children 


and families. 
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This ministry model encourages youth to develop a positive self-image that would 
make them less racially vulnerable, while incorporating the cultural tradition into which 
they were born. The program operates out of local churches in several states, namely: 
California, Indiana, Georgia, New York, Minnesota, Arkansas and Washington, D.C. 

Another ministry model established by the Congress of National Black Churches, 
the National Urban League, and other partners, is the Campaign for African-American 
Achievements. This model was designed to promote achievement and to mobilize the 
African-American community to advocate for quality education for children in these 
communities. The Campaign features ways to reduce racial vulnerability by using activities 
to motivate and encourage students, assists parents in supporting their children’s 
education and mobilizes African-American churches and organizations to support 
educational activities, 

Another model for ministry is provided through Girls Incorporated. Girls 
Incorporated is a national research, education and direct advocacy organization that 
inspires girls to be strong, smart and bold. Programs based on research gathered at the 
Girls Inc. National Resource Center encourage girls ages 6 to 18 to take risks and master 
physical, intellectual and emotional challenges. Programs are offered through a network of 
1,000 sites nationwide and are facilitated by trained professional staff. 

Girls Inc. Operation SMART builds girls’ skills and interest in science, math and 
technology. Hands-on activities give girls the opportunity to explore, ask questions, and 
solve problems. Components of Operation SMART include: Eureka!, GirlsLink, GirlsLink 
Gets SMART, Girls Dig It, and Career Action. 

Girls Inc. Media Literacy encourages girls to think critically about media messages 


and fosters their awareness of the scope and power of the media and its effects on girls 
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and women. Girls gain media literacy skills that enhance their ability to critically examine 
and advocate for change in entertainment, news and advertising media. 

Girls Inc. Economic Literacy introduces girls as young as six to basic financial 
concepts, including money management and investment. The program explores how 
money affects us locally and globally as it fosters development of the skills needed to be 
financially self-sufficient. 

Girls Inc. Friendly PEERsuasion builds girls’ skills for resisting pressure to use 
harmful substances such as alcohol, tobacco, household chemicals and other drugs. The 
two-part substance abuse prevention program teaches girls ages | 1 to 14 healthy ways to 
manage stress and confront peer, media, and other pressures. The girls then assume roles 
as PEERsuaders for younger girls. 

Girls Inc. Discovery Leadership partners girls and women in community action 
projects chosen by girls, building leadership skills and creating lasting change. This 
leadership development program for girls aged 9 to 11 celebrates the heritage of girls and 
women as leaders, and fosters girls’ awareness of themselves as community resources and 


trustees of the common good. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATION 


This chapter examines the foundation of youth leadership ministry from three 
perspectives: biblical, theological and historical. The major challenge for the Mount 
Calvary Baptist Church focuses on how this ministry can inspire young African-Americans 
to grow and develop into positive and productive leaders. The researcher contends that 
our African-American youth need caring and supportive mentors to provide models for 
leadership. Biehl states, “Mentoring is a lifelong relationship in which a mentor helps a 
protégé reach his or her potential.” While mentoring is key, it is slightly different than 
modeling. Biehl also states, “Modeling is a major part of mentoring but modeling isn’t 
mentoring.”! 

The primary difference between modeling and mentoring is that a 

mentor is personally aware of the protégés and wants to use their 

resources to help the protégés reach their God-given. potential. 

However, a person you have never met can be a model for you or a 

model can work with you closely but see you only as a helper and 

not one to be helped, as a mentor would. A biblical character that 

you admire can be a model. A famous historical figure can be a 

model. An author you have never met but have learned a great deal 


from can be a model. But by definition, none of these people is your 
mentor.” 


1 Bobb Biehl, Mentoring (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman, 1996), 28. 


2 Ibid., 34. 
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The researcher believes that while, many refer to this generation of young people 
as the “X Generation” or an “endangered species,” they are still capable of becoming 
positive and productive leaders. J ohn Maxwell states, “Leadership can be taught. 
Leadership is not an exclusive club for those who were ‘born with it.’ The traits that are 
the raw materials of leadership can be acquired.”3 

Leadership is developed, not discovered. The true “born leaders” will always 
emerge, but to stay on top, natural leadership characteristics must be developed. In 
working with thousands of people desirous of becoming leaders, I have discovered that 
they all fit one of four categories or levels of leadership, the leading leaders, the learned 
leader, the latent leader and the limited leader.‘ 

J. Oswald Sanders questions whether leaders are born or made, Surely both. On 
the one hand, leadership is an “elusive and elective quality that comes directly from God. 
On the other hand, leadership skills are distributed widely among every community and 
should be cultivated and discovered. Often our skills lie dormant until the crisis arises.”> 

This research addresses the absence of young African-American leaders citing 
biblical, theological and historical views that undergird the problem. The scriptures are 
clear in addressing the pertinent issues involving youth. While theoretically these are the 
issues that lay the foundation for the purpose of this paper, the historical foundation adds 


another backdrop. 


3 John Maxwell, Developing the Leaders Within You (Nashville, TN: Thomas Wilson, 1993), xi 
4 Tbid., xi. 
5 J. Oswald Sanders, Spiritual Leadership (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1994), 149, 
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Historical Foundation 


African-American adolescents both in the inner city and suburbs represent one of 
the most vulnerable and victimized groups in contemporary American society. They are 
increasingly being described as an “endangered species” because of their high rates of 
social and behavioral problems, their impoverished and welfare-dependent economic 
circumstances, and their crime-ridden communities. Much is written and debated 
concerning the cycle of hopelessness and poverty that threatens to repeat itself in the 
African-American community (particularly among the men) in subsequent generations. 
Jawanza Kunjufu stated: 

Forty-two percent of all Black children seventeen years old can’t 

read beyond a sixth grade reading level. The Black high-school 

student drop out rate is 49.6 percent. Black Children are 17 percent 

of the school population, but make up 41 percent of the EMR 

(Educable Mentally Retarded) students, and ifa Black child is 

labeled EMR or BD (Behavioral Disorder) 85 percent of the time it 

will be a Black Boy.® 
Bakari Kitwana, Executive Editor of The Source, stated: 

Nearly 50 percent of America’s prison population is Black, with 

hip-hop generationers making up a significant proportion of that 

population. What will be the long-term effects of this warehousing 

of such a disproportionate number of young Blacks in the criminal 

justice system?” 


The characteristics of this troubled group are not limited to the national statistics. 


They are mirrored in Englewood and the larger Bergen County communities. This is 


6 Jawanza Kunjufu, Developing Positive Self-Image & Discipline in Black Children (Chicago, 
IL: African-American Images, 2000), 2. 


7 Bakari Kitwana, The Hip Hop Generation (New York: BasicCivitas Books, 2002), 76. 
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evidenced through unemployment rates, increasing crimes and failing grades particularly 
among African-American adolescents aged 15-24. 

Current statistics provided by the National Children’s Defense Fund indicate that 
there is a serious and growing dilemma among adolescents, particularly as it relates to 
violence.® 

e Every 92 minutes an American child is shot 

e Every school day more than 150,000 students stay at home because they are 

sick of violence and afraid of being stabbed, shot or beaten 

© 95% of large cities and 88% of small cities suffer from gang related violence 

e All communities, urban, suburbs and rural, have seen an increase in teen 

violence over the past five years 

e Increasingly, school violence is indiscriminate and random 

The National Children’s Defense Fund released even more alarming statistics as it 
relates to African Americans. Every day among Black children in America: 

| e 1,334 teenagers become sexually active 

@ 827 girls become pregnant 

® 6 young adults between ages 20-24 die from AIDS 

e 3,394 students are suspended from Public Schools 

© 366 students drop out of school 


e 126 children are arrested for violent crimes ° 


8 See The State of America’s Children (Washington, DC: Children’s Defense Fund, 1992), 2. 


9 Tbid., 2. 
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Seemingly, there are huge numbers of African-American adolescents who are not 
reaching their full potential due to several reasons. The first is that many young people are 
unable to see their own self-value and self-worth. Secondly, many young people still 
wrestle with issues of authentic identity and, as a result, there is an overwhelming sense of 
complacency. In Chuck D’s book, Fight the Power, he specifically states that once the 
Middle Passage ended and African-American people disembarked the ships, “three 
hundred years of brutality and the breeding of fear was so intense that it broke all ties to 
the concept of family, and made us hate ourselves and each other.”!° 

Chuck D further examines the text of an address made by a plantation owner 
named, Willie Lynch, over 284 years ago upon the banks of the James River in Virginia. 
The address outlined ways in which Lynch would take the slaves and magnify their 
differences using “fear, distrust and envy for control purposes. These methods worked in 
the West Indies and they worked through the South.”!! The various methods Lynch would 
implement would center around differences in age, color or shade, intelligence, sex, size, 
status of plantation, hair texture, etc. The overall idea was that this brainwashing doctrine 
would self generate and be continued for hundreds, maybe even thousands of years into 
the future. Hence, the irritability and restlessness and the lack of a true sense of self- 
identity. 

This overwhelming sense of complacency has led to a void in leaders among 


African-American young people. 


10 Chuck D, Fight the Power—Rap, Race and Reality (New York: Delacorte Press, 1997), 37. 


11 Tbid., 38. 
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The issue of identity development in adolescence is very important as it relates to 
the development of leaders. Our actions and behaviors are largely based on our perception 
of self. Dr. Tatum stated: 


The search for personal identity that intensifies in adolescence can 
involve several dimensions of an adolescent’s life:. vocational plans, 
religious beliefs, values and preferences, political affiliations and 
beliefs, gender roles, and ethnic identities. The process of 
exploration may vary across these identity domains. James Marcia 
described four identity “statuses” to characterize the variation in the 
identity search process: (1) diffuse, a state in which there has been 
little exploration or active consideration of a particular domain, and 
no psychological commitment; (2) foreclosed, a state in which a 
commitment has been made to particular roles or beliefs systems, 
often those selected by parents, without actively considering 
alternatives; (3) moratorium, a state of active exploration of roles 
and beliefs in which no commitment has yet been made; and (4) 
achieved, a state of strong personal commitment to a particular 
dimension of identity following a period of high exploration.'* 


The issue of identity and self- image is not a new one. It has been a topic of 
conversation and exploration for years, in fact decades. Two African American writers 
attempted to help us understand this ideology through their literary work. Charles 
Silverman in his book, Crisis In Black And White, says: 

Moreover, the problem of Negro personality is not merely, as the 

psychiatrists Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey have put it, that 

the Negro’s “self-esteem suffers because he is constantly receiving 


an unpleasant image of himself from the behavior of others to 
him.”!3 


He further illustrates his point by looking at the work of Ralph Ellison and James 
Baldwin, both of whom made significant contributions to this dialogue. Silverman states: 


Ralph Ellison uses a different metaphor—invisibility—to describe 
the same phenomenon. “I am an invisible man,” he states in the 


12 Beverly Tatum, Why Are All The Black Kids Sitting Together in The Cafeteria? (New York: 
Basic Books, 1997), 53. 


13 Charles Silverman, Crisis in Black and White (New York: Vintage Books, 1964), 110. 
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opening paragraph of his novel: “No, I am not a spook like those 
who haunted Edgar Allan Poe; nor am I one of your Hollywood- 
movie ectoplasms. I am a man of substance, of flesh and bone, fiber 
and liquids-and I might even be said to possess a mind. I am 
invisible, understand, simply because people refuse to see me. Like 
the bodiless heads you sometimes see in circus sideshows, it is as 
though I have been surrounded by mirrors of hard, distorting glass. 
When they approach me they see only my surroundings, 
themselves, or figments of their imagination—indeed, everything 
and anything except me. Nor is my invisibility exactly a matter of 
bio-chemical accident to my epidermis. That invisibility to which I 
refer occurs because of a peculiar disposition of the eyes of those 
with whom I come into contact. A matter of the construction of 
their inner eyes, those eyes with which they look through their 
physical eyes upon reality . . . It is sometimes advantageous to be 
unseen, although it is most often wearing on the nerves. Then, too, 
you’re constantly being bumped against by those of poor vision. Or 
again, you often doubt if you really exist. You wonder whether you 
aren’t simply a phantom in other people’s minds. Say, a figure in a 
nightmare, which the sleeper tries with all his strength to destroy. 
It’s when you feel like this that, out of resentment, you begin to 
bump people back. And, let me confess, you feel that way most of 
the time. You ache with the need to convince yourself that you do 
exist in the real world, that you’re a part of all the sound and 
anguish, and you strike out with your fists, you curse and you 
swear to make them recognize you. And, alas, it’s seldom 
successful. 4 


To James Baldwin, on the other hand, the problem is that Nobody Knows My 


It is not just the white man who does not know the Negro’s name, 
however; the Negro does not know either. In the literal sense, the 
Negro American has never been able to decide what to call himself. 
The Black Muslims, for example, violently object to the use of the 
term “Negro,” which they feel connotes slavery; the Muslims insist 
on the term “black” or “black men,” though in actual conversation 
even so controlled a Muslim leader as Malcolm X occasionally 
forgets himself and unconsciously uses the forbidden term. (A 
predecessor group rejected “black” as well, requiring adherents to 
call themselves “Asiatics,” “Moors,” or “Moorish Americans.”) But 
the Muslims compound the problem of identity in another way by 
requiring their followers to drop their family names (derived from 


14 Thid., 111. 
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white former slaveowners) and use instead a first name followed by 
“X”__the most literal symbol of non-being, as Professor Harold 
Isaacs observed. “Other Black nationalist groups also reject the 
term Negro, preferring “Afro-American” or simply “African.”15 


Earl Hutchinson, author of The Disappearance of Black Leadership said, 

Where are the leaders who are prepared to shoulder the same 

burdens and rise to the same heights of leadership of past years? 

The question arises, what happened to the Malcolm X’s, the Martin 

Luther Kings, the Roy Wilkins’, Elijah Muhammads, Stokeley 

Carmichaels (Kwame Tures), Huey Newtons, Rosa Parks, 

Thurgood Marshalls, Whitney Youngs, A. Phillip Randolphs, and 

Fannie Lou Hanners? Why is it that nearly two generations have 

passed by with no leaders of their stature? Why is it that no one has 

emerged to give voice to the frustrations of the Black middle-class 

and needs of the poor?!© 

While Hutchinson raises a good point and rather serious questions, one must begin 
to answer these questions by looking at some of the common factors between these named 
individuals. Certainly among these individuals one would have to acknowledge their sense 
of self-determination, personal convictions and unselfishness. In addition to these 
attributions, these leaders were born out of the reality of their own pain and struggle. The 
“struggle” is defined for this work as the Civil Rights Movement. In fact, it was out of the 
Civil Rights Movement that many leaders were born. 

In his book The Development of Black Theology, Dwight Hopkins states that the 
“African-American middle class reaped meager benefits from the struggle for Civil Rights, 
but the Black poor—the overwhelming majority remained in poverty and lacked 


significant societal gains.”!” 


15 Tbid., 112. 


16 Barl Hutchinson, The Disappearance of Black Leadership (Los Angeles, CA: Middle Passage 
Press, Inc., 2000). 


17 Dwight N. Hopkins, Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 35. 
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There became an increasing number of young people who, during the Civil Rights 
Movement, became quite dissatisfied with the “hypocrisy of white liberalism.” It was out 
of this concern that the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) became a 
force that was in opposition to the local Democratic Party. The SNCC and activist Fannie 
Lou Hamer played a major role in creating the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 
“Black Power” hence was vital because it grew out of the struggle. Leaders came from all 
different genres. Alice Walker, the first African-American woman writer to win a Pulitzer 
Prize for a work of fiction, The Color Purple, worked in the Civil Rights Movement in 
Mississippi after graduation. At age eight years old, Rev. Al Sharpton was preaching at 
Washington Temple in Brooklyn. In 1969, Rev. Al Sharpton aligned himself with Rev. 
Jesse Jackson and became Youth Director of Operation Breadbasket; this all occurred six 
months after Martin Luther King’s death. 

Rev. Jesse Jackson was in Martin Luther King’s inner circle. He became leader of 
PUSH in Chicago in 1968. Decades later, he participated in his first Presidential Run in 
1984 with Democrat Walter Mondale. 

John Lewis, the youngest person to give a speech at the March in Washington, was 
the National Chairman of the SNCC and a major contributor to the planning of 1965’s 
Bloody Sunday Attack in Selma, Alabama. In 1984, he became a U.S. Congressman. 

However, just as important if not more important, were the leaders who did not 
just talk about the movement, but those who in fact made up the movement. There is no 
doubt in the researcher’s mind that the involvement of African-American youth in the Civil 
Rights Movement helped to keep young people focused, in addition to helping to build 
their own leadership skills. Historically, the involvement of young people can be traced 


throughout the movement. Historian Vincent Harding indicated that Black youth as well 
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as white young folks were involved in the quest for Civil Rights. He asserts that there was 
a period when young whites were referred to as “the silent generation.” However, he says, 
college students were energized by Brown v. The Board of Education of Topeka. “A 
creative Black youth storm blew into the face of official public segregation, becoming sit- 
ins and Freedom Rides and dangerous voter registration organizing and campaigning.” !8 

Black youth were on fire for the cause of justice, living on 

subsistence salaries (when the checks arrived), standing in solidarity 

with the people under threat, drawing much of it to themselves. 

Quickly, the power of their commitment, the audacity of their 

movement, and the justice of their cause began to draw thousands 


of white young people out of their hiding places in the light of the 
surging movement toward a new society.’ 


Undoubtedly, an examination of the history of African-American youth reveals a 
huge disparity in the number of youth involved in violence, crime and similar behavior pre 
and post the “struggle” of the Civil Rights Movement. It is the writer’s belief that the 
movement eventually gave birth to youth leaders. Young people were so influenced by the 
“struggle” that they wanted to participate in the elimination of the “struggle.” 

History has recorded the countless numbers of contributions that have been made 
by young people. Robert Coles, author of The Story of Ruby Bridges, captures the story 
of how a six-year-old girl helped to desegregate the school system in New Orleans. 
Escorted by federal marshals, Ruby attended class every day by herself amidst the 
protesters. Daily, Bridges would pray the following prayer: 


Please God try to forgive those people. Because even if they say 
bad things, they don’t know what they’re doing. So you could 


18 Clayborne Carson, David J. Garrow, and Gerald Gill, eds., The Eyes on the Prize (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1991), 231. 


19 Yhid., 231. 
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forgive them, just like you did those folks a long time ago when 
they said terrible things about you.?° 


Phillip Hoose, author of We were there too! Young People in U.S. History, states 
that, even before the mother of the Civil Rights refused to give up her seat, there was 
already a defiant 15-year old, Claudette Colvin, who did the same thing nine months prior 
to Parks on the same bus line. “Claudette was not the front-runner on this issue due to her 
pregnancy, however, she later participated in the lawsuit that ended legal segregation in 
Montgomery.”?! 

Elizabeth Eckford, a 15-year-old tenth grader, helped to desegregate Little Rock, 
Arkansas as one of the Little Rock Nine who attended Central High School. Carolyn 
McKinstry was one of many children who helped to fill the jails in Birmingham to bring 
national attention to the injustices there. It was necessary for the children/youth to 
participate because the participation of adults was extremely low. 

The researcher is reminded of the incident in 1957 in Arkansas, after the U.S. 
Supreme Court handed down its famous decision in the Brown v. Board of Education. 
Nine African-American students attempted to enter Central High School as part ofa 
court-ordered integration plan. Because of the buildup of tension and anger, plans were 
suddenly changed, but one little girl was not notified. In the meantime, the Governor 
ordered Arkansas National Guardsmen to surround the school and prevent the African 
American students from entering. This was to preserve order. As the student approached 
the school, the crowd approached her yelling and shouting “Nigger,” and “Lynch her.” As 


the young girl approached the door, the guards raised their bayonets and looked at her and 


20 Robert Coles, The Story of Ruby Bridges (Bergenfield, NJ: Scholastic Inc., 1995), 28. 


21 Phillip Hoose, We Were There Too! Young People in U.S. History (New York: Farrar, Straus, 
Giroux, 2001), 48. 
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scowled. Were not the guards supposed to protect the rights of the little girl? Howard 
Thurman sums it up by saying, 

It is never to be forgotten that one of the ways by which men 

measure their own significance is to be found in the amount of 


power and energy other men use in order to crush them or hold 
them back.?2 


This noticeable lack of leadership being demonstrated by African-American youth 
should be of great concern to the church. Not only should it be of concern for the church, 
it should be of concern for all of Black America. Many are often quoted saying “the youth 
are the church of tomorrow.” If left unattended, there will be no one to entrust with the 
leadership of the churches as well as the leadership of the communities. The church has a 
moral and social responsibility to assist in the development of people in every aspect of 
their life. The church must address those areas that prevent full development of youth into 
the responsible adults and leaders of tomorrow. 

As previously mentioned, the struggle gave birth to African-American leaders, 
inclusive of youth. Students against violence, NAACP, Urban League, CORE, and many 
other organizations had a larger following of youth. Although many would say that the 
Civil Rights Movement is over, the struggle is far from over. The struggle still continues 
today, although it has a different look and feel. Today’s struggle is much more personal 
and individual in nature as opposed to a corporate struggle. People are more interested 
today in trying to maintain or survive as individuals. In recent years, there has been no one 


event that has galvanized us as a people such as the Civil Rights Movement. 


22 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949), 
37. 
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The writer argues that the involvement of the young people in the Civil Rights 


movement was their desire for a better life. It was clear that they also wanted better social 


conditions. It was their internal desire for transformation, which compelled them to move. 


The researcher asserts that in the absence of the Civil Rights Movement, which 


galvanized so many, preaching can invoke and stimulate that same need and desire for 


transformation. James Harris, in The Courage to Lead states: 


In order for an individual or society to be liberated and ultimately 
transformed, that individual or group needs to first understand that 
liberation means that his or her thoughts and actions are not simply 
a reflection of the thoughts of others, but rather the ability to think 
and do so for oneself. While liberation is a sine qua non to 
transformation, transformation itself requires a new consciousness 
and a new mentality.?3 


It is the writer’s belief that preaching leads to transformation. P. T, Forsyth states: 


A true sermon is a real deed. It puts the preacher’s personality into 
an act. This is the chief form of Christian life and practice. And one 
of his great difficulties is that he has to multiply words about what 
is essentially a deed. The Gospel means something done and not 
simply declared.*4 


The Black preacher and the Black church were critical to the Civil Rights 


Movement. It was the Black preacher who provided a message of hope and healing and 


the Black church was key in helping to organize and spread the message of the movement. 


In fact, the researcher would argue that the Black church was the incubator for the 


movement. The church had a great influence on the secular organizations that campaigned 


for Civil Rights as well. 


15. 


The most potent catalyst for the Black consciousness movement, 
however, was the Civil Rights Movement led by Martin Luther 


23 James H. Harris, The Courage to Lead (London: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002), 30. 


24 Pp. T. Forsyth, Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1964), 
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King, Jr., beginning with the Montgomery Bus Boycott in 1955. 
From the beginning, the Civil Rights Movement was anchored in 
the Black church, organized by both activists, Black ministers and 
laity, and supported financially by Black church members. Even 
secular civil rights groups, such as CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) and SNCC (Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee) 
were influenced by Black church culture, James Farmer of CORE 
was the son of a clergyman, and John Rivers of SNCC was a 
seminary student. Thus, as Aldon Morris has written, it was the 
Black church which provided an “ideological framework through 
which passive attitudes were transformed into a collective 
consciousness supportive of collection action.”*5 


The Black preacher as a result could not avoid the Civil Rights Movement; the 
preacher had to consciously or subconsciously take a position. Historically, African- 
Americans have looked to the Black preacher for leadership and guidance, particularly in 
moments of crisis. Lincoln and Mamiya indicated, “Black clergy, particularly those who 
were employed full-time by the larger churches in the community, were expected to speak 
out about the pressing issues of the day, especially about the problems of racial 
discrimination.”26 It was the persuasive power of Black preaching that informed and 
energized people. 

Lincoln and Mamiya stated: 

The Civil Rights Movement is a major watershed in the annals of 

Black church history and the history of the nation, and the role of 

the Black church in whatever success that movement has 

accomplished is self-documented. Martin Luther King, Jr., emerged 


from the Civil Rights tumult as the symbolic and mythical figure of 
that ever.?’ 


25 C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence A. Mamiya, The Black Church in the African-American 
Experience (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1990), 165. 


26 Tbid., 207. 


27 Thid., 212. 
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The Reverend Vernon Johns, who pastored the historic Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church in Montgomery, Alabama, was one of the most controversial preachers on the 
issue of Civil Rights. The membership was divided over their opinion of Johns. Johns who 
grew up outside of Farmville, Virginia, was a brilliant and skillful preacher who developed 
into one of the nation’s most sought after preachers. His unusual style and manner always 
kept him under a great deal of scrutiny both from members and city officials. However, he 
was not afraid to tackle tough issues from the pulpit. In 1926, he wrote a sermon titled 
“Transfigured Moments” which became the first Negro work published in Best Sermons. 
This sermon, which was an analysis of the symbolism of mountains in the lives of Moses, 
Elijah and Jesus, would be studied by Negro theology students for generations to come. 
However, in 1949, all of Montgomery was in an uproar when they read on the church 
outdoor bulletin board the title of the sermon Johns would preach the following week. 
“Segregation After Death” from Luke 16:19.28 It was sermons like this that kept Johns in 
the public eye. Branch stated that: “Johns was both the highest and lowest, the most 
learned and most common, the most glorious reflective of their intellectual tastes and most 
obnoxious challenge to their dignity.”?° 

Marvin McMickle reminded us of the words of Robert McCracken, who is 
formerly of the Riverside Church in New York City, in the forward of Responsible 
Preaching. McCracken suggests that preaching ought to accomplish one of the following 


things: 
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Kindle The Mind-—force people to think. 
Energize The Will—motivate people to act. 
Disturb The Conscience—challenge people concerning their sins. 


Stir The Heart—lead people in praising God. 


Cleo LaRue suggests that “powerful Black preaching has at its center a biblical 


hermeneutic that views God as a powerful sovereign acting mightily on behalf of 


dispossessed and marginalized people.”?° 


Dr. Charles E. Booth, one of our nation’s premier preachers, indicates several 


reasons why he believes African-American preaching has so much value. He believes that 


it is the Black preacher’s responsibility to critique the ideology of the dominant culture. 


He believes the Black preacher-theologian talks about the pain and exposes it for what it 


is. Booth states: 


The African-American preacher-theologian as spiritual leader can 
never steer clear of the political questions and ramifications raised 
by the publishing of the community’s pain. This is what spawned 
the Nat Turners, Richard Allens, Absalom Joneses, Daniel Paynes, 
Nathaniel Pauls, Henry Highland Garnets, Adam Clayton Powells, 
Martin Luther King, Jrs., and the Leon Sullivans. The African- 
American church has always been a catalyst for social protest and 
change in American society. This has always been done with a 
strong evangelical, theological underpinning. This has been the 
impetus for African-American protest and liberation. The African- 
American church clings tenaciously to the belief of liberation 
because generated long ago in our communal psyche was the belief 
that we struggle not alone, but with the cosmic companionship of 
the God of the Judeo-Christian experience who manifested himself 
in Jesus of Nazareth.?! 
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The biblical text also provides further evidence of the transforming power of the 
Word of God. Peter illustrates it several times in the book of Acts. The writer believes that 
the account in Acts 2 is one of the most powerful examples. Peter, who is preaching in the 
passage perhaps didn’t realize that it was on that particular day that the church would 
experience such phenomenal growth, particularly as a result of his preaching. Acts 2:37-38 
states: “When the people heard this, they were cut to the heart and said to Peter and the 
other apostles,” brothers, what shall we do?”>2 

The question that they raise following Peter’s message is what is significant. The 
text implies that they are looking for a way to genuinely respond to what they have heard. 
The writer affirms that preaching yields response. Whether it is a decision to remain in the 
same place or a decision to be empowered by what you have heard, nevertheless, it is a 
clear choice. 

It is also clear to the researcher that the personal needs of African-American youth 
must be addressed. History reflects that there was tremendous participation of African- 
American adolescents in the Civil Rights Movements. It was this participation that may 
have given birth to many of our African-American leaders. However, current statistical 
data indicates that African-American adolescents are confronted by many different | 
challenges that prevent the development of African-American adolescent leaders. Some of 
those challenges include their inability to identify their own self-value and self-worth. In 
addition to their inability to celebrate their own authentic identity, which is an appreciation 
for one’s cultural origin and characteristics, the researcher strongly believes that one’s 


perception of self is directly related to their leadership development. It can be said that a 
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healthy self image coupled with transformative preaching and modeling will aide in the 
development of strong African-Americans adolescent leaders. This summary further gives 


way to the biblical foundation. 
Biblical Foundation 


Scripture supports that Jesus has always had a passion and concern for young 
people. Jesus clearly did not just talk about his concerns and passion, but every 
opportunity he had he demonstrated his care and compassion. In Luke 18:16-17, Jesus 
speaking to the disciples stated: 

Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not: for of 
such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, whosoever shall 


not receive the kingdom of God as a little child shall in no ways 
enter therein.*? 


Jesus was quick and clear with His response to the disciples. Matthew Henry explains it 
as, 

Jesus came to set up the kingdom of God among men, and took this 

occasion to declare that the kingdom admitted little children to be 

subjects of it. Jesus received the little children and gave them what 

they needed. He took them up in his arms, put His hands on them, 

and blessed them.*4 
Jesus often used children to demonstrate for adults the types of behavior and mindset they 
should exhibit. In Matthew 18:1-6, thé question is raised by the disciples to Jesus asking 
who is the greatest in the kingdom of Heaven? Jesus summons a little child and says, 

Verily, I say unto you, except ye be converted and become as a 


little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of Heaven. And 
whosoever shall receive such little child in my name receiveth me. 


33 Luke 18:16-17 KJV 
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But whosoever shall offend one of these little ones which believeth 
in me, it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea.*° 


God clearly illustrated in 1 Samuel that there is no age criteria for leaders. David, 
who is known as the man after God’s own heart, was used as a mighty warrior at a very 
young age. David was born the youngest of eight sons to Jesse of Bethlehem of the tribe 
of Judah. 

David is believed to have been the greatest King of Israel. While he was a great 
king, there are many characteristics that could describe him. David, although from humble 
beginnings, ruled over the most extensive empire in the Middle East, a millennium before 
Christ. David could be described as courageous, loyal, self-serving, protector, adulterer, 
vengeful and certainly a musician. 

David was reared at a time when tribal affiliation was extremely important. The 
identity of people in Israel was determined by tribal affiliation. It was this tribal and village 
experience that led to the formation of judges, a unique set of individuals anointed by 
Yahweh to deal with matters of justice and village operations. 

The last great judge was Samuel. It was Samuel who the elders encouraged to 
anoint a monarch. At their prompting, Samuel did so. He selected Saul of the tribe of 
Benjamin. The turmoil-filled relationship between Saul and David helped to prepare David 
for his leadership role. McNeal stated: 

The young David suffered the plight of all Israel during Saul’s 

reign. Saul sabotaged his initial success through his impetuousness, 

pride and impatience. He ran afoul of the powerful Samuel, so 

much so that the prophet announced that God would take the 


kingdom away from Saul. Obviously, Saul suffered from mental and 
emotional illness. His dementia, decline and demise provide the 
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prologue to David’s use. The destiny of the boy shepherd of 
Bethlehem was inextricably tied to the fortunes and failures of 
Israel’s first king.>¢ 


When the men were returning home after David had killed the Philistines, the 
women came out from all the towns of Israel to meet King Saul with singing and dancing, 
with joyful songs and with tambourines and lutes. As they danced they sang: “Saul has 
slain his thousands and David his tens of thousands.” Saul was very angry; this refrain 
galled him. “They have credited David with tens of thousands,” he thought, “but me with 
only thousands.” What more can he get but the kingdom? And from that time on Saul kept 
a jealous eye on David. 

Samuel, at the prodding of God, visits the village of Bethlehem in search of King 
Saul’s successor. At the request of Samuel, Jesse begins to present his sons to Samuel to 
see who would get the anointing. Jesse presents his sons to Samuel according to their age, 
physical prowess and good looks. He began with his first born Elijah and eventually 
presented all of his sons before Samuel with the exception of David. 1 Samuel 16:10-12 
states, 

And Samuel said unto Jesse, are here all thy children? And he said, 

there remaineth yet the youngest and behold, he keepeth the sheep. 

And Samuel said unto Jesse, send and fetch him, for we will not sit 

down till he comes hither. And he sent and brought him. Now he 

was ruddy and with a countenance and godly to look to. And the 

Lord said, arise anoint him, for this is he.>7 

Reggie McNeal stated that God demonstrated that he was looking for inner 


qualities that might not be readily apparent to human perception. David came in last in 


nominations by his own father, but first in the call of God. 
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Every age and every organization develops their own list of 
qualities that form the selection criteria for their leaders. In recent 
years, personal charisma, motivational prowess and marketing 
savvy rank near the top of those qualities that are rewarded by large 
followings in ministry. But God defines the search parameter of 
what He is looking for. Future ministry models will increasingly 
return to a renewed emphasis on models that value heart integrity 
and spiritual presence for those who lead spiritual communities. 38 


The writer asserts that it was David’s early experiences that propelled him into 
leadership. McNeal states, 


Those who experience progressive call dynamics, as David did, 
respond similarly to the way he responded. They sense a growing 
responsibility that propels them personally into leadership arenas. 
And as with David, early victories help build the leader’s reputation 
and confidence. The call begins to solidify. Obscurity often begins 
to give way to recognition, perhaps even notoriety.*? 


It is important to note that although David is used as a mighty warrior for God at 
an early age, he is not a man of perfection. J. Oswald Sanders says, 

The bible shows us that when God does find a person who is ready 

to lead, to commit to full discipleship and take on responsibility for 

others, that person is used to the limit. Such leaders still have 

shortcomings and flaws, but despite them, they become spiritual 

leaders. Such were Moses, Gideon and David.*° 

The writer again asserts that it was David’s experiences as a young shepherd boy 
that prepared him for leadership. In 1 Samuel 17, as David petitions Saul to be the one to 
fight the Philistine giant, he argued that his prior experiences as a shepherd boy has 
prepared him for this moment. 1 Samuel 17:34-37 NIV says, 


But David said to Saul, Your servant has been keeping his father’s 
sheep. When a lion or bear can come and carry off a sheep from the 
flock, I went after it, struck it and rescued the sheep from its 
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mouth. When it turned on me, I seized it by its hair, struck it and 
killed it. Your servant has killed both the lion and the bear; this 
uncircumcised Philistine will be like one of them because he has 
defied the armies of the living God. The Lord who delivered me 
from the paw of the lion and the paw of the bear will deliver me 
from the hand of this Philistine.” Saul said to David, “Go and the 
Lord be with you.’””4! 


In contemporary society, Samuel D. Proctor helped us to further understand these 
notions that our early childhood experiences prepare us for future leadership. Proctor 
states in My Moral Odyssey: 


My heart bleeds for children today who live in neighborhoods 
where life is so cramped and there is so little trust that children do 
not have these linkages with adults that are safe and unthreatening 
and through which they could ease their way without trauma into a 
stronger sense of self.42 


In addition he says, 


Parents, therefore, have such an important responsibility to the 
young child to present a world to him or her that he or she can rely 
upon, with protection from traumatic interruptions; food and 
warmth provided with dependability; response to questions that 
encourage more questions; and behavior that has some recognizable 
pattern. Unexplained, long absences, unpredictable temper flares; 
silences that announce boredom and disgust; denial of play and 
song; the abrupt appearances of strangers in charge with no 
transition to explain their presence; drunkenness; fighting; loud 
music or conversation —all of these world-shattering, inconsistent 
vagaries disturb the incubator. 


This text clearly indicates that Jesse overlooked and undervalued his son David, 
solely on the basis of his youth and limited set of skills, The writer surmised that one’s 


usefulness should never be determined by their age or seemingly limited skills. This young 
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shepherd boy emerged from obscurity to begin building his own reputation as a mighty 
warrior. 

One of the most powerful and familiar Biblical texts is the 23" Psalm. This Psalm 
many will recall from their earliest childhood experiences as well as their remembrances 
from hearing this in time of crisis and tragedy. McCormick and Davenport assert that 
Psalm 23 has achieved this popularity because it is both a great poem and a sacred text. As 
great poetry, it gives us the powerful image of a vulnerable sheep protected by a strong, 
loving shepherd. As a sacred text, it reminds us that there is much beyond ourselves of 
which to be in awe.“ 

The writer assesses that David is a good leader because he is a good follower. 
Even as David was leading his own flock, he was coming to understand how his leader, 
God, shepherded him. McCormick and Davenport described shepherd leadership as a way 
of thinking. “Shepherd leadership is whole-person leadership. It’s a fully integrated life, a 
matter of head, hand and heart. A way of thinking, doing and being.”*° 

David, through his experiences as he shepherded his flock and was shepherded by 
God, learned that the shepherd-sheep relationship is mutually beneficial. The sheep was 
sure to have the protection of the shepherd and the sheep provided a source of clothing. 
David also demonstrated the importance of seeing life from the perception of a follower. 


A shepherd does this by “being with” the follower. 
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Shepherd leaders are very distinctive in that, while thinking ahead, they are very 
much “with” the sheep. Shepherding is not a remote form of leadership; it is high touch. 
McCormick and Davenport outline the 23rd Psalm as follows: 


The Lord is my shepherd. 
The Shepherd as leaders 


I shall not want 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
Shepherds meet needs 


He restoreth my soul. 
Shepherds lead immortals 


He leadeth me in the path of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Shepherd leads on right paths 


Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death. 
Shepherds know the valley 


I will fear no evil, for thou art with me. 
Shepherds come alongside 


Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 
Shepherds use the right tools 


Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies. 
Shepherds transform conflict 


Thou anointest my head with oil. 
Shepherds remove irritants 


My cup runneth over. 
Shepherds create supply 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life. 
Shepherds share a positive vision 


And I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever 
Shepherds cultivate loyalty*© 
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It is David’s understanding of his relationship to the ultimate shepherd that 
instructs his relationship as shepherd. 
Ecclesiastes 4:10 states, 


If one falls down, his friend can help him up. But pity the man who 
falls and has no one to help him up.*7 


James Houston has written extensively on mentoring states in The Mentored Life: 


Ecologists remind us that a tree planted in a clearing of an old 
forest will grow more successfully than when it is planted in 
isolation in an open field. The roots of the new planting will follow 
more easily and more deeply the hidden pathways of old root 
systems. Likewise, human beings thrive best in following the paths 
of life already taken by others before them. None of us needs to 
reinvent the wheel or live as if no one has preceded us in the 
pathways of the wise. We learn best and grow most fully personally 
when we learn and develop socially; for beyond our horizons there 
are those who have seen beyond us or have anticipated challenges 
and obstacles we may not yet have encountered on life’s journey.”48 


The writer asserts that, while we live in an individualistic society, we are not 
independent of each other. We exist as a result of our relationships and dependence upon 
one another. Houston supports this by saying, 

Perhaps a central mystery of our humanness is that we are both 

individuals and social selves at the same time. Aristotelian thinking 

has made too much of the self as an individual substance . . . We 

are uniquely a self and yet also a self-in-relationships.*” 


As a Xhosa saying puts it, Umuntu ngumuntu ngabantu (persons depend on other 


persons to be persons). This is what the Christian life is about—building relationships 
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upon the Rock, that is upon the “Person-eity” of God’s own nature, in his relationship 
with human beings.>° 

Paul and Timothy shared a very unique relationship. Paul watched Timothy grow 
up in the midst of an oppressed racial and religious minority called Jewish Christians. Paul 
also had great administration and respect for Timothy’s mother, Eunice, and his 
grandmother, Lois. 

In Preaching for Black Self-Esteem, Mitchell and Thomas state, 

Paul encountered a small, young movement, which had a great 

shortage of leadership. There weren’t enough seasoned and gifted 

believers to lead up these young churches he was starting. Paul saw 

in this young Timothy the very potential he needed so badly. So he 

wrote him to say the he knew he was capable and called, and to 

suggest that he accept official ordination. The crux of the letter is 

summed up in eight words, all having only one syllable: “Stir up the 

gift of God in you.”5! 

Paul respects Timothy’s gifts and intellect so much that he admonishes him in 1 
Timothy 4:12-13, 

Do not let anyone look down on you because you are young, but 

set an example for the believers in speech, in life, in love, in faith 

and in purity. Until I come, devote yourself to the public reading of 

Scripture, to preaching and to teaching.*? 

The New Testament also provides a pattern for modeling and mentoring, 
exemplified by Paul in his relationship with Timothy. Mentors, as described by McKenzie, 


can help navigate the often-treacherous waters of spoken and unspoken rules and codes of 
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behavior.°3 Paul showed the same concern for training Timothy as Jesus did for molding 
the disciples. Timothy, like many young African-Americans, was in need of direction. He 
was timid toward those in leadership. J Oswald Sanders says, 

Paul set about to correct Timothy’s timid nature, to replace 

softness with steel. Paul led Timothy into experiences and hardships 

that toughened his character. Paul did not hesitate to assign him 

tasks beyond his present powers. How else can a young person 


develop competence and confidence if not by stretching to try the 
impossible.54 


There is no doubt that Timothy’s life was greatly enriched by Paul’s influence. 
Timothy’s experience with Paul made him face and overcome cic Paul set high 
standards and high expectations for him. His demands brought out the best in Timothy. 

One of the ultimate models of modeling/mentoring in the New Testament is the 
relationship between Jesus and His disciples. From the moment of their call to their own 
personal development as disciples, it is clear that they are dependent upon instruction from 
Jesus himself. 

Jesus selected his disciples by initiating a call and requesting them to follow Him. 
The word “follow” in this text is the Greek term hopiso.>5 Functioning as an adverb of 
time and place, it literally means, “follow (after) me.” The connotation is such that it calls 


for total abandonment of the ties with one’s former life and raises the request of 
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unconditional commitment. Jesus, then, immediately imposes radical expectations upon 
those who would be his disciples.>° 

According to John’s Gospel, Jesus not only requests that “would be” disciples 
“follow” him, but he proceeds to command such persons to “come and see.” The words 
“come” and “see” are both in the imperative mood. “Come,” erchesthe, is a present 
imperative, which is a command for one to begin an action now that will continue into the 
future. “See,” opsethe, is an aorist imperative, which is a command for one to perform a 
simple action at a particular point, once and for all. Therefore, when the two imperatives 
are connected by the conjunction “and,” the implicit notion is that if one comes and sees 
“once” that person will come again, and again, and again. 

Jesus, then, “called unto him those he wanted . . . that they might be with him.” 
Being “with” Jesus would foster the internal transformation, which would eventually be 
seen in an external manifestation of one’s likeness becoming more like that of Jesus the 
Christ. Being a disciple is not simply embracing a title that one has placed upon them. 
Rather, being a disciple is tantamount to being a student who spends most of his/her time 
with their teacher for the purpose of learning from him/her. It is being a follower who is 
incessantly walking after and/or in the footsteps of their leader. 

Finally, Jesus says, in effect, that remaining in him is proof of one’s status as a 
disciple. It is not simply the person who starts but the one who continues with and abides 


in Jesus and His teaching that is the true disciple. Of course, being a disciple presupposes 
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that there is one wiser and more knowledgeable than the disciple himself/herself. Such a 
teacher or mentor would expectedly be one from whom there is much to learn.>? 

Garth Baker-Fletcher records a similar relationship between the famed Civil Rights 
leader, Martin Luther King, Jr., and his father who was affectionately known as “Daddy 
King.” King, Sr. was known for his boisterous and imposing ways, according to his son’s 
own account. King, Jr. describes his father as an outstanding “personal example,” 
providing a goal towards excellence. It is also apparent that his father was also a 
demanding and dominating figure in his son’s life. Young Martin learned to argue 
persuasively with his father, a skill that was honed and developed through his educational 
and ministerial career. King Jr.’s ability to stand up to his father with a mixture of 
“filibuster, charm and stubbornness” could be interpreted as simply the normal growing 
pains of a young man and his father. Learning gently and forcefully to persuade such an 
imposing father may have also provided young King, Jr. with an important elementary 
exercise in non-violence.*® 

In conclusion, Jesus has always had a concern for young people. Throughout the 
Gospels, Jesus demonstrated this concern. David exemplifies that age is not a criteria for 
leadership. In David’s youth, he was regarded as a great warrior and shepherd. His life as 
a shepherd was modeled after the “Good Shepherd.” 

In addition, there is enormous value in mentoring and modeling relationships. It is 
through these relationships that people develop the necessary skills and character to be 


productive and responsible citizens. As Paul shared with Timothy: “And the things that 
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thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who 


shall be able to teach others also.”*? 
Theological Foundation 


The critical question is whether or not God uses children or youth in significant 
roles of leadership. Are leadership skills reserved for those who meet a certain age criteria 
or does God use those who make themselves available to Him regardless of age? It is 
often said, “Youth are the church of tomorrow.” It is the writer’s belief that, while 
certainly youth represent the future, they are very much a vital part of the present as well. 
Too often, the contributions of young people are undervalued and sometimes go 
unnoticed because of preconceived notions of immaturity. 

Perhaps close examination of the Scriptures would suggest that God can and does 
use anything as well as anyone He desires to use, certainly those who make themselves 
available to be used. There are countless examples that support this assertion. Throughout 
the biblical text there are numerous places where God used animals to assist Him in 
accomplishing and performing the divine will and task. Certainly, if God can use the fowl 
of the air and the beast of the field, then He certainly can and does use that which was 
created in him own image. He said in 1 Kings: 

And Elijah the Tishbite who was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said 

unto Ahab, as the Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand 

there shall be no dew nor rain these years, but according to my 

word. And the word of the Lord came unto him saying, Get thee 

hence, and turn thee eastward, and hide thyself by the brook 

Cherith, that is before Jordan And it shall be, that thou shalt drink 

of the brook; and I have commanded the ravens to feed thee there. 

So he went and did according unto the word of the Lord: for he 

went and dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan. And the 
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ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning and bread and 
flesh in the evening; and he drank of the brook.®° 


This particular passage demonstrates how God used birds, specifically ravens, to 
provide food for his servant. As insignificant as it may seem to some, you must note the 
vehicle that God used to sustain His prophet. God’s decision to use ravens is an indication 
of His willingness and desire to use what is made available to Him. 

It can be ascertained that God uses what is made available to him without regard 
for chronology. God is aware of age, yet not preoccupied with age as a criteria. God 
demonstrates this throughout the Biblical record as He calls individuals into ministry, 
service, and leadership capacities. The Apostle Paul speaks to this doctrine of God’s 
calling in a clear way as he writes to the Church at Corinth. 

1 Corinthians 1:26:29 states, 


For you see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called. But 
God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things that are mighty. And the base things of the 
world, and the things that are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
the things, which are not, to bring to nought things that are. That 
no flesh should glory in his presence.®! 


Additionally, the writer makes the point that not only does God call without regard 
to chronology, but he calls without regard to gender and race. Mitchell and Thomas state, 


To be born in America with Black skin is to be relegated to 
automatic second-class citizenship. Those born into second-class 
citizenship can respond in several ways. They can be ashamed of 
their color, and try to compensate for it. They can despair of their 
color, hate themselves, and engage in self-determination behavior. 
They can rebel against the society at large in anti-social activities 
like crime, violence and riotous activity. Or they can 
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conscientiously struggle against the system while offering 
themselves.© 


When this struggle against bigotry is grounded in Christian spirituality, it results in 
healing and wholeness for the individual and the society. The Christian’s struggle is rooted 
in three spiritual realities: (1) the personal dignity of those created in the image of God; (2) 
the moral integrity of those who are led by the Holy Spirit and the Word of God; and (3) 
the spiritual solidarity of Christ himself, who in Luke 4:18-19 identified with the 
oppressed. 

Emil Thomas, in a sermon titled “Don’t Count Me Out,” illustrates in a powerful 
way the significance of counting everybody and everything. Nothing is so insignificant that 
is should be left out. Thomas, preaching from the Matthew account of the feeding of 
4,000 not counting the women and children, makes the observation: 

Everything else was counted! The men were counted; there were 

four thousand, the bread was counted; there were two. The money 

was counted; an estimate of two hundred denario was made. Even 

the leftovers were counted; there were twelve baskets full of 


fragments. But when it came to women and children, they didn’t 
make the tally and were excluded from the totals. 


When I was a child growing up in the Black community, there were a number of 
names that were used to describe one’s weight and worth in the community. If you were a 
flirtatious and romantic male, you were called “fresh.” If you were a female with the same 
tendencies, you were called “fast.” If you were considered important, you were called a 
“big Negro,” if you were considered unimportant, you were called a “little Negro” (or 
something to that effect). But the worst thing that could be said of you was that you were 


a “no-count Negro.” “No count” meant that you didn’t factor into the equation of life. It 
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meant that your person and presence were unimportant and nonessential. It meant that as 
an individual you were inconsequential. You didn’t matter; you didn’t make a difference, 
therefore you were counted out. 

The sad reality is that, just as the biblical account did not count the women and 
children, there are people even in this current century who would not make the count. In 
fact, it can be contended that African-American adolescents have extreme difficulty 
advancing due to the discounting of children and Black people. 

The call experience of the Prophet Jeremiah further illustrates usability based on 
availability without regard for chronology. Jeremiah 1:4-8 states: 

The Word of the Lord came to me, saying, Before I formed you in 

the womb I knew you, before you were born, I set you apart, I 

appointed you as a Prophet to the Nations. Ah, Sovereign Lord, I 

said, I do not know how to speak, I am only a child. But the Lord 

said to me, do not say I am only a child. You must go to everyone I 

send you to and say whatever I command you. 

Jeremiah’s age did not preclude him from being used by God. It was clear that 
whatever he needed, God had already invested in him. 

In addition to Jeremiah, King Josiah is another example that was based on 
availability without regard for chronology. Josiah was a young king, but a strong king. His 
reign as recorded in 2 Chronicles was productive. 2 Chronicles 34:1-2 states: 

Josiah was eight years old when he became king and he reigned in 

Jerusalem thirty-one years. He did what was right in the eyes of the 


Lord and walked in the ways of his father, David, not turning aside 
to the right or the left.% 


64 Jeremiah 1:4-8, NIV 
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The story of Josiah and his reign as king demonstrated that his youthfulness did 


not inhibit his ability to provide competent and courageous leadership to Jerusalem. In 


fact, 2 Chronicles provides readers with a snapshot of his entire reign as king. 


The challenge that is presented is to enable African-American youth to see that 


God has and continues to use them for His divine will and task. This is an enormous 


challenge, particularly given many of the oppressive realities and hardships that have been 


experienced by African-Americans. However, it was out of oppressive and painful 


experiences that we developed an understanding of who God is. Wyatt Walker stated: 


stated: 


Afro-centric Christian faith proceeds from a different center than 

does traditional Euro-centric theology. The Theology of African- 
American Christians issues from our pain-predicament (which has 
been pervasive) and thereby is more experiential than reflective. 


Ours is a learned and lived theology.® 


It was out of these painful experiences that Black Theology was birthed. Hopkins 


Although Black theology is rooted historically in slavery and 
influenced profoundly by a new reading of the Bible, its most 
important source was developments during the 1950s, 1960s, and 
early 1970s. In this period, Black theology emerged as an effort to 
relate the gospel to the experiences of the African-American 
freedom struggle and the particular challenge of Black power. 
During this time, Black churches and community activists met a 
God of Liberation working closely with those Black folk who dared 
fight for their natural and God-given human rights. In the course of 
elaborating this new interpretation of the gospel, African-American 
theologians and clergy gradually came to see themselves not as 
creating something brand new but as developing themes and 
organizing a style of faith and spirituality that had much deeper 
roots in the history of the Black church and of the overall African- 
American community. In addition, this way of doing theology 


66 Wyatt Tee Walker, Race, Justice, and Culture (New York: Martin Luther King Fellows Press, 
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recovered a prophetic and liberating faith that was rooted in the 
foundations of Christianity itself.°7 


As a result, the slaves formed an offensive weapon in defense of a way out of a 
psychological shackle. Clinical psychologist, Na’Im Akbar insightfully wrote, 


As cruel and painful as chattel slavery was, it could be exceeded 
only by a worse form of slavery that captures the mind and 
incarcerates the motivation, perceptions, aspirations and identity in 
a web of anti-self images, generating a personal and collective self- 
destruction crueler than the shackles on wrists and ankles. The 
slavery that feeds on the psychology, invading the soul of man, 
destroying his loyalties to himself and establishing allegiance to 
forces which destroy him, is an even worse form of capture. The 
influences that permit the illusions of freedom, liberation and self- 
determination, while tenaciously holding one’s mind in subjection, 
are fully of only the sadistic.® 


It is the Black church’s understanding of Black and liberation theology that propels 
it to be in the business of calling individuals to an understanding of who they are in 
relationship to each other and the eternal. This understanding of faith is what will not 
allow settling for mediocrity from our young people. 

In conclusion, the oppressed must realize that there are forces of destruction all 
around us. Sometimes visible and other times not. Howard Thurman said “ the child of the 
disinherited is likely to live a heavy life because a ceiling has been placed on his 
dreaming.”6? | 

It is the understanding of the liberating power of Jesus that helps us to understand 


that all youth have the potential to develop and exhibit leadership skills. 


67 Dwight Hopkins, Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1999), 15. 
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The Gospel of John declares: “If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be 


free indeed.”7° 

It is this understanding that shapes and informs the ministry of the African 
American Church. The writer asserts that our ministries are developed out of our 
experiences as people. We strongly affirm the Gospel of Luke 4:18 which states: 


The Spirit of the Lord is on me, because he has anointed me to 
preach good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim freedom 
for the prisoners and recovery of sight for the blind, to release the 
oppressed, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.7! 


W. Franklyn Richardson articulates a relevant vision for the Black Church. This 
vision is supported by the biblical mandate recorded in Isaiah 40 and Luke 4:18: 


The church must actively address three critical areas: (1) political, 
(2) educational, and (3) economic development. The church must 
become a participant in the political process by which power and 
wealth is distributed. The mis-educated 20" century church suffered 
from an inferior education system. This resulted in an untrained 
pew and a misinformed pulpit. The church must now seek to 
interpret the scripture to meet the present experiences of the 
people.72 


In addition he offers this observation: 


Most Christians who belong to church are not pushing drugs or 
involved in prostitution. The majority of us, as members of the pew, 
are not intentionally involved in crime. We are not a part of the 
Mafia, but we are in the danger zone because while we are not 
intentionally perpetrating overt criminality, our reluctance to do the 
will of God places us against God. We are no so much guilty, as 
Christians and as the Christian church, of the commission of sin as 
we are of its omission. For we have left many things undone by 


70 John 8:36, KIV 
71 Luke 4:18, NIV 
72 W. Franklyn Richardson, Power of the Pew (Nashville, TN: Townsend Press, 1986), 47. 
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allowing our priorities to become misdirected. One Christian 
confessed: We have failed to do those things we ought to do.73 


In conclusion, the researcher argues that leadership skills are not reserved for those 
who meet a certain age criteria. In fact, the researcher asserts that God uses those who 
make themselves available to Him. The writer confirms that God uses people based on 
availability without regard to chronology. For example, God called Jeremiah while in his 
mother’s womb and King Josiah who reigned as King at the tender age of eight years old. 

The writer clearly indicates that everybody counts and has value. This school of 
thought was not always the understanding among African-Americans, particularly the 
youth; however, African- Americans developed their understanding of who God is based 
on their oppression and painful experiences. Moreover, African-Americans have been 


strengthened through the liberating message of the Black church. 


73 Tid., 47. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The research method used is largely determined by the question being raised by the 
researchers. Research methodologies vary in style. As a result, the methodology should be 
selected based on clear goals and objectives. It may be necessary in some instances to 
solicit more than one methodology. 

As a part of the program study of Preaching and Leadership, the writer studied a 
local congregation’s youth response to a call for raising the leadership expectations of 
African-American adolescents. The project was implemented at Mount Calvary Baptist 
Church in Englewood, NJ. The project was developed in an attempt to understand the 
lack of leadership skills being displayed among African-American adolescents. It is the 
writer’s belief that these attitudes toward leadership among African-American youth have 
not always existed. The writer believes that there are several factors that have led to this 
lack of demonstration of leadership. One reason is the absence of an obvious and 
communal “struggle.” A communal struggle in this study is defined as the Civil Rights 
Movement. Additionally, the argument can be made that young people were compelled to 
demonstrate leadership skills because they were personally affected by the injustices. 
Lastly, as African-Americans, the writer does not believe that young people are properly 


prepared to rise to the challenge of responsible leadership. 
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The action research method was selected for this project. Patricia Cranton states 
that “action research is based on the assumption that people are able to take more 
effective action when they conduct research on their practice together.”! 

Action research is participating. The researcher is an active participant in the 
research project. This form of research has six key components. (1) Focus of inquiring, (2) 
Foundation of the question, (3) Review of the literature, (4) Collection of data, (5) 


Analysis of data and (6) Reporting of results. 
Design of Model 


The action research method in this study collected data through the use of a pre- 
test and post-test involving seven youth between the ages of 13 and 21 from the Mount 
Calvary Baptist Church. It was an action research study of the attitudes and behavior of a 
select group of young Black participants understanding the importance of leadership 
development. The participants were tested before and after the introduction to a series of 
sermons, workshops, and completion of a community service project. 

The quantitative method was chosen to obtain statistical results that served to 
identify attitudinal changes among members of the research group. The goal was to 
develop a series of sermons and workshops for Black youth that would help them to 
develop their own leadership potential. 

The pre-test questionnaire was designed to quantify empirically participants’ 
perception of: cultural awareness, self-esteem, community involvement and spirituality and 
how these variables shaped their leadership skills and potential. Percentage and frequency 


! Patricia Cranton, Professional Development as Transformative Learning (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1996), 144. 
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distribution were constructed on data gathered from the Mount Calvary Baptist Church 
youth leadership questionnaire. 

At the conclusion of the series of sermons, the workshop presentation and the 
community service project, the same questionnaire was administered again to measure the 
effect in encouraging Black youth in the local context to develop and demonstrate 
leadership skills. A higher positive measurement on the post-test would support the 
effectiveness of the sermons, workshop, and community service project. 

There were seven participants selected out of 20 students who responded to the 
call for participants in the project. The seven young people selected were considered the 
most marginal students both academically and socially. These students did not have a 
history of displaying leadership skills. All of the participants were members of Mount 
Calvary Baptist Church. 

Each participant was asked to complete a pre-test. The pre-test consisted of 
twenty multiple-choice statements. The questionnaire included statements from four 
content sub-categories: cultural awareness, self-esteem, community involvement and 
spirituality. The responses were confidential and compiled referencing specific 
participants. | 

The attitudes were recapitulated in a brief statement and the respondents were 
asked to what degree they agreed or disagreed with it. This process is formalized in the 
Likert Scale, a format that permitted subjects to chose among alternatives of: strongly 
agree, agree, disagree and strongly disagree. This methodology gives uniformity of 


responses. 
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The first phase of the project was a series of sermons and workshops designed to 
raise the awareness of the youth to issues of African American History, self-esteem and 


their own leadership skills and abilities. The sermons and workshops were: 


May 18, 2003 Boys N’ The Hood Vernon C. Walton 
May 25, 2003 Fear Factor Roderick Merritt 
June 1, 2003 How is Your Self-Esteem? Roderick Merritt 
June 8, 2003 Eyes on the Prize/What is a Leader? Vernon C. Walton 


The sermons and workshop were very well received. After every sermon and 
workshop, there was a period of time designated for a question and answer period. The 
participants were very much involved. 

The second phase of the project introduced modeling. This phase was two-fold. 
The participants were each matched with a more mature person to serve as a mentor and 
model for the youth. In addition, the participant had an opportunity to be exposed to the 
career of the mentor and model. 

The third phase was the completion of the community service project. The 
participants were given an opportunity to demonstrate skills learned during this training 
period by developing and executing their own community service project. It was decided 
by the participants that they would conduct a food drive to assist a local agency that was 
low on supplies. 

In the final component, the participants completed the post-test questionnaire to 


determine if there were any changes in attitudes or behaviors. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The Mount Caivary Baptist Church seeks to develop ministries that help Black 
youth research their full God-given potential and to become responsive and responsible 
leaders in society. 

This project is the compilation of the researcher’s efforts to explore youth’s 
attitudes and behaviors as it relates to becoming productive leaders in today’s society. 
There are several factors that lead to this lack of demonstration of leadership. 


Thus, the project addressed the following questions: 


1. Does an awareness of cultural identity increase leadership development 


among African-American adolescents? 


2. Does self-esteem increase leadership development among African-American 


adolescents? 


3. Does community involvement increase leadership development among 


African-American adolescents? 


4. Do peer and mentor relationships increase leadership development among 


African-American adolescents? 
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5. Does spiritual enrichment increase leadership development among African- 
American adolescent? 

This chapter will detail the implementation of the project. It will also include the 
analysis, analytical tools used, and the results and findings. 

The researcher first developed a survey that would capture background 
information and the participants’ attitudes and perceptions toward self. This pre-test was 
administered to the participants on May 17, 2003. The questionnaire consisted of 20 
statements covering five categories: cultural awareness, self-esteem, community 
involvement, peer/mentor relationships and spirituality. 

The participants were required to complete the pre-test prior to the first sermon 
and the introduction of the workshop and community service project. The data was 
entered into the statistical database for compilation, analysis and graphing. The project 
goal was to encourage Black youth to recognize and demonstrate their leadership 
potential. 

After analyzing the questionnaire, the participants listened to a three-week service 
of sermons focusing on leadership development; participated in a workshop and 
community service project. The project covered a period of six weeks including pre- and 
post-test analysis. After the completion of the project, the post-test was administered to 
evaluate its effectiveness and to determine if there were any changes in attitudes or 


behavior. 
Group Demographics 


The group consisted of seven out of 20 African-American youth who were 


members of Mount Calvary Baptist Church, Englewood, NJ and participated in the 
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GeneratioNext Rites of Passage Program. Three or 30% of the participants were in Junior 
High School, ranging from sixth to eighth grade (see Table 1). The remaining four or 70% 
were in High School, ranging from ninth to twelfth grade. The group was a representative 
sampling of the total 20 youth member population who participated in the GeneratioNext, 
Rites of Passage Program. The participants were selected on the basis of a willingness to 
participate, in addition to parental consent and commitment to the project. 


(See Appendix D “Table 1.”) 
Pre/Post-test Questionnaire Significant Results 


Table 2 presents the results in response to cultural awareness. The pre-test results 
indicated that four or 70% of the respondents believed that Black history began with 
slavery, three or 30% disagreed. Two or 20% agreed that they are aware of their history, 
while five or 80% disagreed. Six or 90% agreed that Blacks are successful, while 1 or 
10% disagreed. Three or 30% agreed that Blacks have contributed more to society than 
whites, while four or 70% disagreed. 

The post-test results did reveal some differences with the exception of the 
statement that Black history begins with slavery. Many of the respondents associated the 
beginning of their history with the horrifying reality of slavery. Four or 70% agreed that 
Black history begins with slavery, while three or 30% disagreed. Seven or 100% now 
agreed that they were aware of their history as well as 100% now agreed that Blacks are 
successful leaders. Six or 90% agreed that Blacks have contributed more to society than 
whites, while one or 10% disagreed. (See Appendix D, Table 2.) 

Table 3 presents the results in response to self-esteem. The pre-test results 


indicated that four or 70% agreed that they have a positive attitude towards themselves, 
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while three or 30% disagreed. Three or 30% agreed that whites are smarter than Blacks, 
while four or 70% disagreed. Four or 70% believed that they are confident persons while 
three or 30% disagreed. Five or 80% agreed that whites are more successful than Blacks 
and two or 20% disagreed. 

The post-test did reflect some changes in attitudes. Seven or 100% revealed a 
positive attitude toward self. One or 10% agreed that whites are smarter than Blacks while 
six or 90% disagreed. Seven or 100% revealed that they were confident persons. Seven or 
100% disagreed that whites are more successful than Blacks. (See Appendix D, Table 3.) 

Table 4 presents results in response to community involvement. The pre-test 
results indicate that four or 70% agreed that Blacks are strong leaders in the community 
and three or 30% disagreed. Two or 20% believed that Black youth could be just as 
successful community leaders as whites, while five or 80% disagreed. Three or 30% 
agreed that Black youth volunteer just as much as whites and four or 70% disagreed. Two 
or 20% agreed that Blacks value their community just as much as whites and five or 80% 
disagreed. 

The post-test did indicate changes in the attitudes of the participants. Seven or 
100% agreed that Blacks are strong leaders in the community. Five or 80% agreed that 
Black youth can be successful community leaders just as whites, while only 2 or 20% 
disagreed. Seven or 100% believe that Black youth volunteer just as much as whites. Five 
or 80% believe Blacks value their community just as much as whites, while only two or 
20% disagreed. (See Appendix D, Table 4.) 

Table 5 presents the results in response to peer/mentor relationships. Seven or 
100% of participants believed that they have a positive role model. Three or 30% believe 


that they are a positive role model and four or 70% disagreed. Three or 30% agreed to 
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understanding the value of a mentor and four or 70% disagreed. Seven or 100% of 
participants did not believe that they were a better person because of a mentor. 

The post-test showed significant change in the attitudes and perspective of the 
participants. Six or 90% of the participants believed that they were a positive role model, 
while one or 10% disagreed. Seven or 100% believed that they now understand the value 
ofa mentor and believe that they are better persons because of a mentor. 

(See Appendix D, Table 5.) 

Table 6 presents the results m response to Spirit and Enrichment. Six or 90% of 
the participants believe that God will help them reach their goals, as well as believe that 
God is fair. One or 10% disagreed. Four or 70% believe that God loves them for who they 
are and that God has no color, while three or 30% disagreed. 

The post-test revealed that participants have a strong feeling and sense of who 
God is in their lives. Seven or 100% of participants believe that God will aid them, God 


accepts them, God loves them, and God has no color. (See Appendix D, Table 6.) 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTION, SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In preaching to empower African-American adolescents to become 21" century 
leaders, the researcher’s hypothesis was that knowledge of young people’s involvement in 
the Civil Rights Movement would encourage adolescents to become leaders in this 21* 
century. During a six-week treatment of preaching, workshops and a joint community 
service project, the research data derived from the pre- and post-test survey showed that 
the youth of Mount Calvary Baptist Church were capable and did demonstrate their 
leadership potential. 

While the hypothesis was proven, it is now clear that both preaching and modeling 
work together. As the researcher examined the events of the Civil Rights Movement, as 
well as the life of Jesus and His intervention with the disciples, it is clear that preaching 
fueled and energized activity, but the activity is sustained through the mentoring and 
modeling relationship. When looking at the lives of the 21° Century leaders such as the 
Reverend Jessie Louis Jackson and Al Sharpton, one must note their early experience in 
the Church and certainly the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In both instances, it 
was the models presented before that introduced and sustained their leadership 
commitment and style. 

Again, while the hypothesis made by the researcher was proven, there are some 


limitations of which others should be aware if one should seek to duplicate this ministry 
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model. For example, the researcher would have preferred to directly match the young 
people with mentors who were a part of the Civil Rights Movement. The researcher 
believes that this would have had an even greater impact on the lives of the young people. 
The second limitation, the researcher would suggest collaborating with other civic and 
social organizations such as the Urban League, NAACP, Jack & Jill, and historically Black 
Fraternities and Sororities. This collaboration would have provided a larger pool of 
mentors and resources for our young people. 

The success of the project was the young people’s understanding that they could 
develop into productive, responsible leaders when given responsibility. This was 
particularly evident in the development and execution of their community service project. 
In conclusion, the researcher affirms that preaching and mentoring has tremendous impact 


on the lives of people exposed to them. 


APPENDIX A 
SERMONS 
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SERMON ONE 
BOYS ‘N THE HOOD 


Daniel 3: 1-12 


Not very long ago, a new screenplay writer came out with a new movie entitled 
“Boys ‘N The Hood.” A major theme in this movie focused its attention on teen violence 
and issues that seemingly have plagued our African-American communities. In particular 
those communities that are referred to as the “hood.” 

John Singleton, the filmmaker/writer, so kindly put his thoughts and ideas about 
the hood on screen. He describes what it’s like to grow up in the hood, being subject to 
the predicament of the hood. Singleton’s underlying message is that the reason so many 
young African-Americans are falling by the wayside, is not because they don’t want to do 
better, but rather because they’re stuck in the hood or can’t shake the hood mentality. 

It should be understood that the hood is not necessarily a place filled with 
dilapidated houses or with low or fixed income individuals, but rather it’s a place where 
persons reside who refuse to think for themselves. A place where persons march to the 
beat of someone else’s drum. A place filled with people who need the affirmation of 
someone else to believe that they are somebody. A place where those often will not stand 
up for what and whom they believe. 

In Singleton’s movie he talks about two sets of boys. Both sets were subject to the | 
hood, but only one set would succumb to the condition of the hood. The other set was in 


the hood but did not allow the hood to influence them. 


de 


In the Old Testament book of Daniel, 3" Chapter, we find three boys that are in 
the hood. But although they’re in the hood, they do not succumb to the conditions of the 
hood. These three boys Shadrach; Meshach and Abednego, have been called out by King 
Nebuchadnezzar and put over the affairs of the Province of Babylon. 

As a result of being placed in a leadership role by King Nebuchadnezzar, they were 
expected to adhere to his rules. They were subject to the conditions of their surroundings. 
They were in the hood, but determined not to allow the hood to overcome them. 

Nebuchadnezzar, as did many Kings, constructed a statue of his favorite deity. 
These three boys are now government officials and when this occurs, they are expected to 
be loyal to those who put them there (loyal to the King) (example city, government and 


Church). 


Conflict 

Nebuchadnezzar erects a statue a common practice for kings to erect statues of 
themselves or of favorite deities. The statues are 90 feet in height; 9 feet wide and golden 
in image. 

He calls for all the officials for the dedication and makes this declaration, “To you 
it is commanded O, people, nations and languages that when you hear the sound of the 
horn, pipe, harp, bagpipes and every kind of music you are to fall down and worship the 


Golden image. 
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Penalty 


Whoever does not bow and worship shall immediately be cast into a burning fiery 
furnace. The hour did come when the instruments sounded (persons did bow and fall). But 
not Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego, these men were brought to the King to give 
explanation. 

The boys replied, “O’ King we have no need to answer you in this matter, but if it 
be so, our GOD whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace and he 


will deliver us out of thine hand, O, King.” 


Interpretation 


My God will make a way out of no way. The three points to reflect on are as follows: 


I. Never compromise your beliefs for someone else’s foolishness. 


Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego believed in a greater being. They were not 
going to become the victim to their present predicament. A responsibility to God the 
Father is to be firm in all beliefs. These three boys could have turned their back on God, 
but in spite of the peer pressure, in spite of their fears they held on to their faith. 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego knew that “greater is he that is in me, than he 
that is in the world.” The boys would not bow! As a result of the boys not bowing, they 


had to suffer the consequences. 
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King Nebuchadnezzar fearing further embarrassment ordered that the fire be 
heated 7x7 than it normally is and bind them in their clothing. These boys were tossed in 
the fire. When the fire died down the King says, “did not we cast 3 men in the fiery 
furnace?” They responded, “true O King.” 

I don’t know what you see, but I see four walking in the midst of the fire. (1) 
Shadrach, (2) Meshach, (3) Abednego and (4) of the living God. They looked at their 
hands—fire had no power; looked at their feet— fire had no power; and looked at their 


clothes—fire had no power. 


Hl. You must believe in order to be delivered. 

True Christians believe in the power and presence of God. He may not come when 
you want Him, but I know He’s right on time. The boys never gave up hope; they decided 
to stand as trees planted by the river. They were going to stand heads high and backs 
unbent and wait until their change came. It was the faith and perseverance of these boys 
that delivered them. Many wonder why they are in situations that they’re in. Why we toss 
and turn all night long? You’ve got to believe that GOD can work it out. 

Symbolism: 

e Drug addiction 

¢ Unemployment 

© Teenage pregnancy 

¢ Husband and wife won’t act right 
e Can get a grip on your child 


* Getting picked on by bullies 
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Believe that God can work it out! Remember do not compromise your beliefs for 


the foolishness of others. You must believe in order to be delivered. 


Hil. Through your spirit and determination others are blessed. 


Finally, through the spirit and determination of others one can be blessed and be 
made believers. The text ends with King Nebuchadnezzar exalting the name of their God. 
Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. If anyone speaks against the 
God of these three men they shall be torn from limb to limb, their houses laid in ruins. 
There is no other God who is able to deliver in this way. 

The good news is the same God who delivered Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
is still in the deliverance business. He’s brought us a mighty long way. He’s rocked us in 
the cradle of His arms. Sometimes the path may seem dark or dim and you can’t find your 
way. There are times you toss and turn in the midnight hour. Sometimes you may have to 
cry yourself to sleep, a songwriter said, “Can’t nobody do me like the Lord.” Trusting 
(word), leaning (shoulder), hoping (deliverance) and depending (promises). Please be 


“patient with him. 
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SERMON TWO 
FEAR FACTOR 


Il Timothy1:6-14 


Fear Factor is a reality TV show that contestants are challenged to overcome their 
fears for a grand prize of $50,000. Contestants are put in harm’s way by participating in 
events like jumping off cliffs, dealing & eating with insects etc. They are exposed to 
physical and emotional trauma in order to break their once hindering fear or shyness and 
achieving an ultimate prize. As I think about this TV show, I have to consider how this 
ties into our Christian walk. There are things in our lives that intimidate us that we have to 
conquer to receive a grand prize, a walk in victory in Jesus Christ. However, the events 
we encounter are not mainly physically outward events such driving a car through a wall 
but cause just as much anxiety and anguish. These events are more internal and are related 
to how we feel about our self-image and ourselves. If we are honest, no matter how bad, 
strong or how much thug we have in us, there’s something in our life that intimidates us. 
That thing is something that only you and God know. Timidity is a shrinking from danger 
or risk; fearful. Shrinking from notice; lack of self-confidence. Cowardice. Fear / 
intimidation causes us to live in bondage, which is not of God because He who the Son 
sets free is free indeed. Because of this we will not be who God is calling us to be and that 
is victorious in Jesus. 

Paul is writing a final letter of encouragement to his protégé Timothy who is about 
to embark in a new and challenging situation as a young pastor in Ephesus. Timothy has 


followed Paul and modeled his behavior. He has trained for this very day. However, he is 
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intimidated by the new venture. Timothy was about to walk in his calling but he was 
fearful. Pause. 

What intimidates you? May I suggest that newness and success intimidate us. For 
example, some of us are in bad situations and are afraid of making the necessary steps to 
get out of it for a better life and for peace. You know what and why. you have to do what 
you have to do but the devil has a stronghold on you telling you a lie that you can’t make 
it without him or her. Some of us are afraid of letting go of that old life because it feels 
good, it puts money in your pocket but you don’t have peace. Most of all, some of us are 
afraid of godliness thinking you might lose something. You are afraid to cross that line 
that will give you victory and glory to God. Don’t you know if you got Jesus you have 
everything you need! 

Iam here to tell you as Paul is telling Timothy in v. 6 to “stir up the gift that is in 
you.” Because greater is He that is in you than he that is in the world. You have the 
power of God working in you to overcome any obstacle that devil put in you way. Amen. 
Our text today tells us how to overcome intimidation. 

For God hath not given us the spirit of fear (timidity); but of power, and of love, 
and of a sound mind (self-discipline). 2 Tim 1:7 Pause 

With power, love and a sound mind, you can overcome fear and intimidation. Here 


is how to apply it: 
1 Be Bold v. 8 


Despite what is in front of you, you have to be bold! For example, Caleb and 
Joshua went to spy the land flowing with milk and honey. The other spies, even though 


they saw that the land was good, they were afraid of the giants, although God has 
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promised them victory. The other spies saw themselves as grasshopper to these giants. 
But Caleb with boldness spoke up in the middle of the naysayers and declared “if the Lord 
delights in us He will bring us in the land.” Be bold and stand on the promise of God! If 
you were bold in the world, don’t wimp out now that you are saved. Stand up declare the 
goodness of Jesus in your life. Be bold and be blessed. Be of good courage because the 


Lord is with you! 


TI. Believe vy. 12 


You got to believe God. God is not man that He could lie. If God said it, so be it! 
Believe God at His word. All of His promises and precepts are true if you are child of 
God. Wherever you go, believe he will be with you. Whatever you need, He is Jehovah- 
Jireh, believe he will supply all your needs. And despite how bad the situation is you can 
count on God to make a way. Come here Jairus! After Jesus was held up by the woman 
with the issue of blood on his way to heal Jairus’ daughter, Jairus almost lost heart that he 
would not see his daughter any more because Jesus showed up too late. But Jesus tells 
him, “be not afraid only believe”! Saints, unbelief is not an option for us. Belief is an 


absolute! We have to believe God. Trust and believe that God with conquer your fear! 


IH. Block v. 13 Hold fast (KJV) Keep (NIV) maintain or protect 


Block the fear and negativity with good teaching of the Word of God. The word of 


God is sharper than a two-edged sword. The Word is the lamp to your feet and a light to 


your path. The Word is the sword of the spirit. The Word is the supreme standard by 
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which all human conduct, creeds and opinion are tried! Don’t give me no advice, just give 
me the Word and I will beat that demon! That word was Jesus. In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was with God and the Word was God. And the Word became flesh 
and dwelt among us. If I got the Word, I got Jesus and no weapon formed against me 


shall prosper. You are more than a conqueror in Christ Jesus who loves you. 


Celebration: Bear Fruit y. 6,14 


In order for you to blossom and bear fruit when you are in an intimidating 
situation, you have to go back to verse 6 and stir up the gift that is in you. And verse 14 
tells us that it is the gift of the Holy Ghost. The more you use it, just like a muscle, the 
stronger it gets. By faith you have the power of the Holy Ghost in you. When the Holy 
Ghost starts to work, you are going to blossom. Not only that, but since you are planted 
by that river of water, you will bring forth fruit in your season. That fruit is love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness and temperance. The Holy Ghost 
gives power to stand up to your giants and defeats your fear. And when you stand, the 
Holy Ghost stands with you and in you. He is that greater one within, but you have to use 
it. 

So don’t be afraid! Don’t be intimidated when it comes to your success and 
freedom from bondage. You’ve got power, love and a sound mind! Every time the enemy 
dares you to cross that line in faith, cross it in the name of Jesus! Just like in the Bugs 
Bunny cartoons. The more times you step up to face your challenges, the more the enemy 
draws the line and dares you to cross over into danger; but by faith cross that line and 


claim that land the devil is telling you can’t have. You can do it. You can do all things 
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through Christ. Like Joshua 10:25 “.. . Fear not, nor be dismayed, be strong and of good 


courage: KJV 


Ps 27:1-2. 


The LORD is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The LORD is the strength of 
my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
When the wicked, even mine enemies and my foes, came upon me to eat up my flesh, they 


stumbled and fell. KJV 
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SERMON THREE 
HOW IS YOUR SELF ESTEEM? 


Jeremiah 1:4-10 


At times people reflect and ask themselves the following questions: Do I have 
what it takes to make it? Why was I even born? Can anything good come out-of my life? I 
don’t like the way I look. I don’t like the way I act. I have to be like so and so. I have to 
dress like what’s his name. I need to be around them. Should I smoke or sell or get a 
hustle? Should I sleep with him to get him to like me? Should I lie so I could be down 
with the fellas? Maybe I shouldn’t do all my homework so they won’t call me a nerd. Do 
these statements sound familiar? Is it you? Do you know somebody like that? 

Poor self-esteem is a hindrance to our youth. It is caused by abuse, negative 
thoughts, and rejection. A person with poor self-esteem does not feel wanted or 
important. They look for approval from others. They are defensive, critical and judgmental 
towards others. They worry and have no self-confidence. They can’t accept how God 
made them. They have difficulty believing and accepting God’s love. They feel that the 
world is collapsing on them. To be honest, most people have felt like that at some point in 
their lives. 

Today, young people are feeling it a whole lot more because of the images they are 
bombarded with daily. They feel hopeless and insignificant because they don’t have or 
look a certain way. Therefore, they can’t even be what God intends for them to be! Due to 
the pressures of the world, which promote a false sense of security, they feel that they 
don’t have what it takes to make it and be successful. But the devil is a liar! Despite what 


you feel you lack or don’t have in your life, God has a plan for you and despite how hard 
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life is and can get, God will be with you! Young people you will make it! Despite your 
circumstances, conditions, and even your age, you are important, you are special, and you 
are beautiful! Despite what the world says and even how you feel about yourself, God 
made you and will bless you if you follow and obey Him. Amen. 

Our text today is about a young person with a tremendous task ahead of him. The 
prophet Jeremiah, who God called to be his mouthpiece to speak the people of Judah to 
turn from their wicked ways and back to God. Jeremiah is also known as the weeping 
prophet because of his heartache over the destruction of his people. If you were to analyze 
his personality, he may not have been the one to do the job. He did not have thug (bad boy 
image) appeal. He was compassionate and tender-hearted. This does not even make sense 
for God to use Jeremiah. So what does that say about God? That he makes the weak 
strong and can make the strong weak. God uses the foolish to confound the wise. God 
doesn’t care how you are. You don’t have to pretend for God. He will use you if you are 


available. A strong person would take His glory. 


I, Hear the Word vwv.4-5 


In the text, Jeremiah hears the voice of God on what he would have to do. When 
God speaks, He usually uses action words, verbs. The Lord tells Jeremiah that He knew 
(possesses information), He formed (design), He sanctified (set apart) and ordained 
(authority) him. In other words, he was predestined. God knows what our lives are going 
to be. He examines our life from the end to the beginning. If you’re not sure what to do in 
life, the first step is to listen not to anybody, but for the voice of Lord and he will direct 


yout path. “Faith comes by hearing and hear by the word of God.” How do you know 
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that it is God speaking and not just voices? Young people know right from wrong. If God 
is speaking, the task will give him glory. What gives God glory? So whatever God tells 
you, you can be sure that He knows about your situation because He formed you, He 


knew you, He sanctified you and ordained to great for Him! He won’t let you down! 


IL. You are commanded by the Word v.6, 7 


Because our young people are challenged in today’s world they may be feeling a 
let insecure in many areas of their lives and may respond like Jeremiah and say “J am a 
child” I can’t speak, I am a child I can’t do it. I can’t handle it! But look closely at the 
verse. Before Jeremiah responds to what He can’t do, he humbly cries something that will 
always get a response. He says Lord recognizing the sovereignty of God. Hallelujah! For 
with God nothing shall be impossible. In verse 7, God gives him assurance that it will be 
done. Young people you have to remember you can do all things through Christ that 
strengthens you! Despite what the task, if the result is to make you a better person, you 
already got what it takes to make it if you got Jesus! Because it not by might not by power 


but my Spirit, says the Lord! 
III. No Fear in the Word v. 8 


Young people, there is no problem too big for God! So don’t be scared! God tells 
Jeremiah to not be afraid of their faces. Why, Because I am with you. Jeremiah had people 
who hated him for what he was doing. He had “player haters.” Young people, you got 
some player haters, too! But don’t worry God has your back! That is our confidence. God 


is with us. Yea though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will Sear know 
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evil because thou are with me. When my enemies come up me to eat up my flesh, they 
stumble and fall. Young people, the love of God in Jesus Christ should cancel our fears. 


Because he didn’t give us a spirit of fear but of power, love and a sound mind! 
IV. Because you been touched, Speak the Word v.9 


Whatever God has for you to do, He will always give you power to do it! God 
touched Jeremiah in order for Jeremiah to complete his task. Jeremiah’s task was to speak 
the Word of God to sinful people and God enabled him to do that by putting the words in 
his mouth. Something always happens when God touches something! Lame walk, blind, 
see, the dead come alive. Hallelujah! Young people, God has touched you already to do to 


what he called you to do. God gives you His power to be successful! 
V. Set by the Word v. 10 


How do you see yourself? Do you see yourself as God sees you? Do you see 
yourself successful? In Christ our success is not what MTV says, but it is what God says! 
Jeremiah complained that he was a child, inexperienced, underdeveloped, not good 
enough. You may be saying the same things about yourself. But what does God see? God 
set Jeremiah in an important position over important people to do God’s will. As young 
people in Christ, God has given you an important position also, to change the world. You, 
like Jeremiah, will root out, pull down, destroy and throw down, build and plant things in 


your life for the Glory of God. This is true success! 
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VI. Beready with Word v.17 


If you want to be successful, you’ve got to be ready! Therefore, You have to dress 
right. Look what God says to Jeremiah in v. 17. He says “gird up your loins,” a military 
term for “put on your armor.” It is going to be a fight. Paul says to have your loin girded 
with truth. The truth is the Word of God. The problem is that our young brothers are not 
only sagging in their pants but sagging with truth. Sagging identifies with bondage. 
Without the Word, you are in bondage. They don’t know who they are because they don’t 


know the truth and Truth will set them free and out of jail. 


VII. Strengthen by the Word v.18 


Young people, God has made you strong! You are more than conquerors! No 
weapon formed against you shall prosper, that is God’s promise to you when trust Him! 


You have power work in you. Greater is he... ! 


VIII. Delivered by the Word of God v.19 


Like God tells Jeremiah, even though they fight against you, I am with you to 
deliver you! That is God’s purpose in Christ! Luke 4:18 the Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal 
the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of sight to the 
blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. Young people you may doubt where God is 
in your life, He dispatches at least two angels to follow you and be your help wherever 


you go—Grace and Mercy! 
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Conclusion: Despite what you are going through. Despite what you feel about 
| yourself, young people remember God formed you, knows you, sanctified you and 
ordained you to be blessed and successful! He came to give you life and life more 
abundantly. Young people because God is with you, you can make it! No matter what the 
task, you can do it! How many young people know that they can make it with Jesus. If so 


say this Nas (hip hop rapper) remix with me: 


I know I can, I know can 

Be what I want to be, Be what I want to be 

Because Jesus Blood has set me free, has set me free 
I know I can, I know can 

Be what I want to be, Be what I want to be 

If I trust in the Lord 


I have Victory! 


APPENDIX B 
FORMS 
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Name: Age: 
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Pre & Post Project Questionnaire 


Cultural Awareness 


1. Black History begins with slavery. 

2. I am aware of my History. 

3. Blacks are successful leaders. 

4, Historically Blacks have contributed more to 
society than whites. 


Self-Esteem 


5. I have a positive attitude towards myself. 
6. Whites are smarter than Blacks. 

7. Tama confident person. 

8. Whites are more successful than Blacks. 


Community Involvement 


9. Blacks are strong leaders in the community. 

10. Black youth can be successful community leaders, 
just as whites. 

11. Black youth volunteer just as much as whites. 

12. Blacks value their community just as much as 
whites, 


Peer/Mentor Relationships 


13. I have a positive role model. 

14. I ama positive role model. 

15. I understand the value of a mentor. 

16. I am a better person because I have a mentor or 
have been mentored. 


Spiritual Enrichment 

17. I believe God will help me reach my goals. 
18. I believe God is fair. 

19. God loves me as I am. 

20. I believe God has no color. 


Strongly Agree (SA) Agree (A) 
Strongly Disagree (SD) 
Disagree (D) 


eee 


SONIA 


11. 
12: 


APPENDIX C 
“PRE” & “POST” TEST DATA 
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20. 


Statements 


. [have a positive attitude towards myself. 


. Black youth can be successful community leaders 


just as whites. 


. Thave a positive role model. 

. I believe God will help me reach my goals. 

- Black History begins with slavery. 

. Black youth volunteer just as much as whites. 
. [ama positive role model. 

. God loves me as I am. 

. I believe God has no color. 

. Whites are more successful than Blacks. 

- l understand the value of a mentor. 

. I believe God is fair. 

. Whites are smarter than Blacks. 

. Blacks are strong leaders in the community. 
. lam aware of my history. 

. Blacks are successful leaders. 


. Blacks value their community just as much as 


whites. 


- [ama confident person. 


. Historically Blacks have contributed more to 


society than whites. 


I am a better person because I have a mentor or 
have been mentored. 


[0] 
[0] 


[2] 
[1] 
[0] 
[1] 
[2] 
[3] 
[1] 
[2] 
[0] 
[0] 
[1] 
[0] 
[1] 
[1] 
[2] 


[3] 
3] 


[3] 


[2] 
[4] 


[3] 


[0] 
[0] 
[0] 
[2] 
[1] 
[2] 
[0] 
[0] 
[0] 
[0] 
[0] 
[1] 
[1] 
[1] 
[0] 


[0] 
[0] 


[0] 


Mount Calvary Baptist Church 
Youth Pre-test Form Results 


[7] 


[2] 
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Mount Calvary Baptist Church 
Youth Pre/Post-test Form Results 
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Statements SA A SD D 


Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 


Black History begins with 
slavery. 0 2 5 60 0 Zz. 2 3 


I am aware of my History. 0 1 4 6 1 0 1 0 


Blacks are successful leaders. 2 6 3 1 0 0 2 0 


Historically Blacks have 

contributed more to society 

than whites. 1 3 3 4 0 0 3 0 
I have a positive attitude 

towards myself. 0 3 5 4 0 OF 2 0 
Whites are smarter than 

Blacks. 1 0 2 O 2 6 2 1 
I am a confident person. 2-5 Zz 2 1 0 2 0 
Whites are more successful 

Than Blacks 3 60 2 O 2 5 0 2 
Blacks are strong leaders in 

the community. 1 3 3 4 0 0 3 0 
Black youth can be successful 

community leaders, just as 

whites. 2. 7 3 0 0 0 2 0 


Black youth volunteer just as 
muchas whites. 0 3 0 2 0 0 7 Z 


Blacks value their community 
Just as much as whites. 0 1 Z- 5 0 0 5 1 


16. 


17. 


18. 


1. 


20. 


Statements 


I have a positive role model. 
I am a positive role model. 


I understand the value ofa 
mentor. 


I am a better person because 
I have a mentor or have been 
mentored, 


I believe God will help me 
reach my goals. 


I believe God is fair. 
God loves me as I am. 


I believe God has no color. 
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SA A SD D 


Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 


APPENDIX D 
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Category 1 — Opinions of Cultural Awareness 


Questionnaire items used to determine respondents’ attitudes toward their cultural 


awareness as follows: 


1 Black History begins with slavery. 

2 I am aware of my History. 

3. Blacks are successful leaders. 

4 Historically Blacks have contributed more to society than whites. 


Category 2 — Indicators of Self-Esteem 
Questionnaire items used to indicated respondents’ self-esteem were as follows: 
I have a positive attitude towards myself. 
Whites are smarter than Blacks. 


I am a confident person. 
Whites are more successful than Blacks. 


oF ST Oy 


Category 3 — Indicators of Community Involvement 


Questionnaire items use to indicate respondents’ community involvement were as follows: 


9. Blacks are strong leaders in the community. 

10. Black youth can be successful community leaders, just as whites. 
11. Black youth volunteer just as much as whites. 

12. _ Blacks value their community just as much as whites. 


Category 4 — Opinions of Peer/Mentor Relationships 

Questionnaire items used to determine respondents’ attitudes toward peer/mentor 
relationships as follows: 

13. I have a positive role model. 

14. | ama positive role model. 

15. T understand the value of a mentor. 

16. Tama better person because I have a mentor or have been mentored. 

Category 5 ~ Attitudes toward Spiritually 

Questionnaire items used to explore respondents’ attitudes toward spirituality were as 
follows: 

17. I believe God will help me reach my goals. 

18. I believe God is fair. 


19. God loves me as I am. 
20. I believe God has no color. 
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TABLE 1 


PRE-TEST/POST-TEST COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(Background Information) 


 SSeSSFSFFFFFFFFFFsFsmsmsFsFeFeFeseFese 


Statements Frequency Percentage 
Pre Post Pre Post 


1. Junior High School 3 -- 30 -- 
High School 4 -- 70 -- 
Total 7 -- 100 -- 

2 Gender 
Boys 3 -- 30 -- 
Girls 4 - 70 -- 
Total 7 -- 100 -- 


TABLE 2 


oF. 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
RELATING TO CULTURAL AWARENESS 


ee eer — — ee 


Statements Agree 


(N) Pre (N) Post 


i, Black history begins with 4 70 4 


slavery. 
Zz; T am aware of my history. 2. 20 7 
3. Blacks are successful 6 90 7 
leaders. 


4, Historically Blacks have 3 30 6 
contributed more to society 
than whites. 


70 


100 
100 


90 


Disagree 

Pre (N) Post 
30 3 30 
80 0 0 

10 0 0 

70 #1 10 
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TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
RELATING TO SELF-ESTEEM 


Statements Agree Disagree 
(N) Pre (N) Post (N) Pre (N) Post 
5. I have a positive attitude 4 70 7 ~~ 100 3 30 0 0 
towards myself. 
6. Whites are smarter 3 30 1 10 4 70 6 90 
than Blacks. 
a I am a confident person. 4 70 7 ~~ =100 3 30 0 O 
8. Whites are more 5 80 0 0 2, 207 100 


successful than Blacks. 


11. 


eS 


TABLE 4 
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FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
RELATING TO COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


Statements 


Blacks are strong leaders 
in the community. 

Black youth can be 
successful community 
leaders, just as whites. 
Black youth volunteer 
just as much as whites. 
Blacks value their 
community just as much 
as whites. 


Agree 


(N) Pre (N) Post 


4 170 7 
2 20 a) 
3 = 30 fs 
2 yo 5 


100 


80 


100 


80 


Disagree 


(N) Pre (N) Post 


3 30 0 O 


5 80 2 20 


4 7 0 Q 


5 80 2 20 


100 


TABLE 5 
FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 


RELATING TO PEER/MENTOR RELATIONSHIPS 
a 


Statements Agree Disagree 
(N) Pre (N) Post (N) Pre (N) Post 
SN eee 
13. ‘I have a positive role 7 100 7 100 0 0 0 0 
model. 
14. I ama positive role 3 30 6 890 4 7 1 10 
model. 
15. I understand the value ofa 3 30 7 ~~ =100 4 70 0 
mentor. 
16. Tama better person because 0 0 7 ~~ ~=100 7 100 2) 9 


I have a mentor or have 
been mentored. 
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TABLE 6 


FREQUENCY AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSES 
RELATING TO SPIRITUAL ENRICHMENT 


Statements Agree Disagree 
(N) Pre (N) Post (N) Pre (N) Post 
17. [ believe God will help 6 90 7 ~~ 100 1 10 0 0 
me reach my goals. 
18. I believe God is fair. 6 8690 7 ~~ =100 1 10 0 0 
19. God loves me as I am. 4 70 at 100 3 30 0 O 
20.  Ibelieve Godhasnocolor. 4 70 7 ~~ ~=©100 3 30 0 O 
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Proposal to Provide: 


Rites of Passage Program 


GENERATIONEXT 


Submitted by: 


June Smith Bryant 


for the Youth Ministry 


and Surrounding Residents 


Mt. Calvary Baptist Church 


and the Bergen County Vicinity 


February 7, 2001 


Revised-August 29, 2003 
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RITES OF PASSAGE PROGRAM 
GENERATIONEXT 2001 


~ Mount Calvary Baptist Church ~ 


90 Demarest Avenue _ 
__. Englewood, New Jersey 07631 

(201) 567-0113 : 
- www.intcalvaryeng.org . 


_ Rev. Vernon C. Walton, Pastor 


Program Description 
(Rites of Passage/GeneratioNext) 


The Rites of Passage/GeneratioNext Program will use the funds provided by the 
Community Challenge Grant to strengthen its youth ministry programs while developing a 
framework for new programs and services targeted to youth. The focal point of the 
program will be skill-building and character development. It will also place emphasis on 
educating youth about Christian beliefs and work with them to apply these principles to 
their personal lives. This will be accomplished through a series of seminars, workshops 
and academic, cultural recreational activities. 

Mount Calvary Baptist Church is a strong anchor in the Englewood and larger 
Bergen County community. The 44-year old church’s membership is primarily comprised 
of generations of long-time Northern New Jersey residents, but has grown in recent years 
to include many new residents. It resembles an extended family, as many of its members 
have been friends and neighbors for generations. The caring concern and compassion that 


the members have for one another is reflected by its long history of religious, cultural, 
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educational and social programs that extend beyond its membership to the entire 
community. 

The Rites of Passage/GeneratioNext Program will use the existing Mount Calvary 
Baptist Church programs as a foundation to test new ideas and programs targeted to 
youth. It will also seek to help us better identify the areas of greatest need based on our 
experience with these programs. We will monitor and evaluate the success of these 


programs and activities to examine, which can be replicated successfully and supported in 


a larger community setting. 


For Official Use Only 


PN:. | Date Received: 
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ORGANIZATIONAL MISSION AND BIO 


The Mount Calvary Baptist Church was established in Englewood, New Jersey in 
1957 with 6 members. Now in its 44" year, the active church membership numbers nearly 
400. The current pastor, Rev. Vernon C. Walton was called to the church pastorate in 
August 1998. He introduced many new programs, which focus on Christian education and 
creating community awareness. He sees both as a mechanism for improving the quality of 
life in a community. 

The primary mission of Mount Calvary Baptist Church is to bring souls to Christ 
through preaching Christian education and service. 

June Smith Bryant (Program Director/Author of GeneratioNext proposal) is a 
published writer and editor, her work can be seen in such publications as Black Enterprise 
Magazine, Essence Books, NV-New Visions In Business, New York Foundation of the 
Arts, etc. She has written on several issues ranging from health and fitness to business. 
She has an extensive background in the publishing industry, and has used her writing to 
take her on many avenues and journeys. She has worked with professionals in the beauty 
and fashion industries as well as the entertainment industry, she has covered the gamut 
from editing press releases and proposals to writing scripts and biographical materials. She 
currently utilizes her communication skills to work with youth and various community 
outreach programs on several different levels. 

June has a natural love for people, especially young people and believes that they 
are to be cherished and nurtured because they are our brightest gift to the future and 


ultimately, the world. She proved that point when she became program director for 
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GeneratioNext, a rites of passage program housed under Englewood, New Jersey’s Mt. 
Calvary Baptist Church and with the assistance of Rev. Vernon C. Walton was 
instrumental in getting the program funded for three years through state and private 
donations. GeneratioNext is geared to youth ages 12-18. Additionally she has been 
instrumental in working with parents and professionals in her community to get them more 


involved in the lives of the children locally and ultimately globally. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF NEED 


Young African-Americans in America’s inner cities represent one of the most 
vulnerable and victimized groups in contemporary American society. They are increasingly 
being described as an “endangered species” because of their high rates of social and 
behavioral problems, their impoverished and welfare-dependent economic circumstances 
and their crime-ridden communities. Much is written and debated concerning the cycle of 
hopelessness and poverty that threatens to repeat itself in the African-American 
community (particularly among the men) in subsequent generations. The characteristics of 
this troubled group are not limited to the national statistics — they are mirrored in the 
Englewood and larger Bergen County communities. This is most notably evidenced by 
growing rates of unemployment and increasing crime. There is a great need for 
intervention to reverse this cycle of hopelessness and poverty. There exists a community 
hungry for programs and services that create awareness, identify alternatives and guild 
capacity to realize many of these alternatives. The Rites of Passage/GeneratioNext 
Program is targeted to youth through high school and is designed to address many of these 


critical needs. 


Proposal to Provide: 


Rites of Passage Program 


GENERATIONEXT 


Submitted by: 
June Smith Bryant 


for the Youth Ministry 
of 


Mt. Calvary Baptist Church 


August 29, 2003 
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Introduction 

As we embark on our new year there is a dire need for our youth to identify with 
what is hip, unpredictable, cool, adventurous, and sometimes even dangerous. We 
currently have labeled our young adults, “Generation X”! What does Generation X stand 
for? What will our next generation be called? Lately references to “X” denotes the 
unknown, the unexplained, not having a definition, pliable to whatever the circumstance 
(i.e. X-Files, X-Man, etc.) 

Who was instrumental in creating such a label? What messages are we as a society 
sending? Society sometimes says that our youth’s rebelliousness is acceptable and that the 
need to take each new cultural facet of life to the extreme is appropriate! What are they 
sacrificing in terms of their spirituality, self worth, self-confidence, and self-esteem? 

The following proposal introduces GeneratioNext, a rites of passage program that 
encompasses components to aid junior high and high school students in becoming the next 
population of brilliant professionals. Their contributions will be twofold in benefiting the 
community, and serving as a catalyst to continuously perpetuate Mount Calvary’s image 
as a successful entity of that community. Hence these individuals will be called 
GeneratioNext. 

The late John DeSane, a New York area educator and author of “Analogies and 
Black History: A Programmed Approach” believed that “the mind best improves by having 
to think things through and that jarring the brain into thinking, proves that you can think.” 
If that statement is true then we may conclude that the process of thinking things through 


may also aid us in many aspects, especially in raising our self-esteem. 
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Thinking skills are necessary and vital in dealing and coping with real life 
situations. It is essential in comprehension, language arts, reasoning, mathematics, 
communication skills, social science and overall basic survival skills. 

There are numerous children who go through life every day unable to make sound 
sensible decisions about their lives because they are not being pushed to think or use 
reasoning and logic. 

They are not being held accountable to be their best. While school is the arena to 
introduce new ideas, thoughts and theories, every place outside of school, specifically the 
home, is where those new philosophies are to be reinforced, practiced, investigated. 

This will then equip the student to return to the classroom with questions and 
comments to further challenge and engage their classmates and instructors in discourse 
that expands the mind and soars them to new heights. Teens of Mount Calvary Baptist 
Church’s (MCBC) GeneratioNext program will be encouraged to become motivated, 
responsible leaders in the surrounding community. 

They will be expected to take a minimum of at least one aspect of what they have 
been taught and execute it according to the program’s vision. Our vision wants to attempt 
to expand the mind, spiritually, academically, historically, and emotionally. This goal 
coupled with the help and assistance of mentors and parents/guardians will hopefully be a 
determining factor in deterring MCBC’s youth from negative interactions with the criminal 
justice system. GeneratioNext wants each youth to re-examine how they think! A change 


in thinking brings on a change in heart, and a change in heart brings on a change forever. 


Scope of Components 


The program will be broken up in 6 components: 


- Develop and maintain a strong spiritual base 


Maintain and foster spiritual heaithiness 


- Develop and maintain a strong relationship with self 


- Learn self-love, culture, history 


- Develop and maintain positive relationship with family 
- How does my family affect me? 


What are the positives and challenging aspects of the relationship? 


- Develop and maintain positive relationship with others 
- Learning acceptance and forgiveness 


- Learning respect 


Develop an understanding of community 
- What role does community play around us? 


- How can we make our community a better place to live? 


: Utilize skills and talents within the community 


- Develop and understand the universal law of reciprocity 
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Additionally the program will have a built-in circle mentoring component where: 


Mature mentors will be asked to mentor high school mentees 


High school mentors will be asked to mentor junior high school mentees 


Junior high school mentors will be paired with an elementary school aged student 
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Scope of Components 
1 Spirituality 


- Develop and maintain a strong spiritual base 


+ Maintain and foster spiritual healthiness 


A successful program needs a firm foundation involving the introduction and 
reaffirmation of the benefits of focusing and meditation. MCBC Youth will be introduced 
to the practice of meditation, its purposes and its contents. The youth will indulge in 
various discourses and panel discussions centering on history, geography and self- 
introspection as it relates to their understanding of the universal laws of nature. The 
course will run concurrently with the length of the program. MCBC Youth will be 
required to look at themselves in a holistic way, deal with the inner and outer personality, 
and hopefully, it is this examination that will allow them to successfully journey into 
adulthood. 

MCBC Youth will be tested and quizzed on their knowledge. They will be asked 
to express their reasoning behind the need to gain focus and discipline. Their ultimate test 
will be evident when they are able to share their knowledge in the application of leading 
productive lives, teaching their peers about what they have learned and becoming the next 
wave of viable leaders in the community. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” It is this adage that we at Mount Calvary Baptist Church strive for. It is the 


ultimate purpose for the never-ending work that needs to be done. 
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IL Self Love 


- Develop and maintain a strong relationship with self 


Learn self-love, culture, history 


Self love and self-identity are essential to the growth and development of a healthy 
individual. A key component to this accomplishment is teaching the youth that they are 
very unique individuals. Adolescents often desire to be treated with respect, yet they have 
self-doubts, and often question their self-worth and value. Although we are each created in 
our own special way, teens need to be reinforced with the understanding that they are 
special, and that there is no other individual created like them. A thorough understanding 
of self, brings forth a better knowledge of self-past and present. 

Workshops and seminars are devised to teach teens about various issues like 
proper nutrition, personal care and hygiene, manners (inclusive of telephone, table, dating, 
party, school), HIV Aids prevention, stress reduction, drug and alcohol abuse, sexual and 
domestic violence. Field trips will be offered to museum exhibits (that feature themes on 
cultural subject matters, historical archeological finds and expositions), concerts, galleries, 
cultural exhibits, plays, amusement parks, skiing trips, sporting events and various other 
musicals expressing other forms of art, etc. Various themes will be highlighted, and 
introduced for a maximum of 2 months or 4 meetings. If there seems to be confusion or a 
desire for further investigation, themes can and will be extended. MCBC Teens will also 
have the opportunity to explore various college fairs, and they will be offered 


opportunities that will aid them in prepping for the SAT & PSAT exams. 
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Ii. Positive Family Relationship 


- Develop and maintain positive relationship with family 
: How does my family affect me? 


- What are the positives and challenging aspects of the relationship? 


An essential component to an adolescent’s progression is having the support of a 
healthy family. It is makes a huge difference when adolescents can understand that their 
family members should stand as advocates for exhibiting and learning love, respect, 
dignity, pride, tradition, and examples of how to foster healthy relationships with others 
and themselves. 

Family is one component that adds stability, as their worlds feel unstable. It is 
where they learn their personal history, their roots. They begin to observe the dynamics of 
all of the members and try to figure out what their individual role is and what it should be. 
One unusual component to this program is the parental involvement that is built into it. 
Parents have several issues and concerns where teens are concerned, those concerns can 
be conveyed positively or negatively to their children. In turn, MCBC Youth need to 
understand more about those concerns. Moreover, they need to learn and believe that they 
can dialogue openly with their parents and other members of their family, while they 
struggle for independence. Suggestions will be made to parents/guardians on how to help 
their teens navigate through adolescence, while understanding helping them define their 
role in the family as well as society. Parents and teens will be encouraged to cultivate and 


maintain a positive co-existence through this very important phase of life. 
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Monthly parental workshops will examine videos that speak to parents on how 
they should show love and support, other workshops will enlighten parents about their 
responsibility in the educational system, specifically how and what to expect at 
parent/teacher conferences, study skills, etc. The understanding of gang infiltration in our 
area is quite crucial, and techniques on resolving conflicts in and out of the home strongly 


need to be addressed. 


IV. Positive Relationships with Others 


- Develop and maintain positive relationship with others 
Learning acceptance and forgiveness 


Learning respect 


To utter some of the aforementioned issues not only are MCBC Teens encouraged 
to foster positive relationships with their parents, they are also expected to have positive 
relationships with each other. Learning acceptance and forgiveness. MCBC Teens need to 
learn that emotional wounds are like physical wounds. Withdrawing emotionally can affect 
them physically and holding on to the hurt any poison potential relationship. Forgiveness is 
a choice 
that they are entitled to and it is not about surrendering your control, but taking your 
power back. 

Peer mediation and conflict resolution exercises will be offered. 
Teens are asked to perform role-playing exercises that will allow them to survey 


situations from different perspectives. For example, scenarios will greatly vary: 
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i. Judy and Mary are friends, they attend the same high school, Judy 
longs to hang around the “popular” people while Mary does not. When 
Judy is around the “popular” people her behavior towards Mary 


changes? How does Mary deal with Judy? 


Teens will be asked to analyze the situation, they will be asked to offer suggestions 
on how Mary should deal with Judy. They will be questioned on whether Mary has a 
problem at all? They will be asked to vocalize the situation from their personal 
experiences. - 

MCBC Teens are expected to keep a journal to be utilized for the channeling of 
their emotions and the recording of events that have may or may not have a pivotal 
impact. Scrapbooks chronicling their journey through the program is highly advised, it is 
through the scrapbooks that they can actually see for themselves how they have exercised 
their cognitive skills. They hopefully will also witness their magnanimous growth. MCBC 
Teens will also fellowship with other youth groups in the surrounding areas and perform in 
various activities that speak to a positive and educational experience. Teens will be 


encouraged to look to their mentors for guidance and advice. 


V. Community 
- Develop an understanding of community 
: What role does community play around us? 


- How can we make our community a better place to live? 


What role does community play in the lives of the MCBC Teen? Mt. Calvary 


Baptist Church is centered around a plethora of needs that the Teens need to be conscious 
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of. While we are located in Englewood, NJ, a progressive community that seeks diversity 
and betterment for the future generations, there is still a population in need of social 
services and assistance. There is a homeless population that requires care and attention 
from various service organizations. The solution to many of our community’s problems lie 
in the lack of economic power and know-how. Teens will learn all about the 
entrepreneurial spirit, and the nuts and bolts of starting their own business. MCBC Teens 
will be expected to solicit information from their mentors as well as other members of the 
Mount Calvary congregation on the roles that attorneys, insurance agents, accountants, 
public relations consultants, etc. play in starting a business. 

MCBC Teens have donated baskets to families in need during the holiday season, 
they will visit rehabilitation homes, mentor younger congregation members and perform 
various other community service activities, sit on panels, and interact with other 
community leaders who are blazing trails in the very same arena. They will also learn the 
importance of teamwork. A proposed publishing project will be implemented where the 


Teens can become published writers and sell their work throughout the community. 
VI. = Talent Utilization 
: Utilize skills and talents within the community 


* Develop and understand the universal law of reciprocity 


There is a regimented belief that what comes around goes around, MCBC Teens 
can move into the final phase of understanding what the Laws of Reciprocity entail. It is 


through our gifts that we are able to receive. To whom much is given, much is required. It 
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is imperative that MCBC Teens understand the concept that just as someone has taken 
time to mold and shape them, they now have a responsibility to carry and pass the baton. 
They will be taught that their beacon of light should always shine brightly, because it is 
only then they can respect and accept their responsibilities. Their mastery of this concept 
will be evident in their Jubilee Celebration Of Life that will commence once they have 


gone through all of the components of the program. 


Jubilee Celebration Of Life 


The Jubilee Celebration Of Life is the final stage of the program for the MCBC 
Teens. The celebration will highlight their accomplishments and showcase their growth 
and development in each aspect of the program. They will then be expected to be 


assistants to the program’s leaders as well as become active members in the community. 


Circle Mentoring Program 


The circle-mentoring program will request the assistance of adult mentors in 
various professions, mentoring MCBC Teens. High school teens will in turn mentor junior 
high teens, and junior high teens will mentor the elementary school-aged children. All 


youth must learn that the circle never ends, the law of reciprocity again is evident. 
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GeneratioNext Staff 
Areas of Responsibility Designated Party 
Rev. Vernon C. Walton 
(Pastor) 


— 


Project Management and Policy Development 
Responsibility for management of all staff and 


budgets related to the program. Responsibility 
for all final policies governing program 
content and operation. 


Program Development and Operation 


Responsible for developing and operating the 


June Smith Bryant 


(Program Director) 


outlined program in the proposal. Also 


responsible for daily supervision of all 


administrative and volunteer staff. 


Administrative and Office Support 


Responsible for meeting, planning and 


Office Staff and Temporary Help 


preparation, writing, presentations, typing 
correspondence and other duties as needed. 


Record Keeping and Financial Statements 


Responsible for preparing and processing all 


Lee Singleton 


financial data solely for the business operation 


of GeneratioNext 
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COUNTY OF BERGEN 


ATTACHMENT “A” 


PROGRAM: CONTRACT NUMBER: 

| Mission 
| Statement: 
| The program’s 


Mission Statement 


The following proposal introduces GeneratioNext, a rites of passage 
purpose relevant! program that encompasses components to aid junior high and high 
to the needs of | school students in becoming the next population of brilliant 
the community | professionals. Their contributions will be twofold in benefiting the 
and the | community, and serving as a catalyst to continuously perpetuate a 
population positive self-image throughout the community. Hence these 
| individuals will be called GeneratioNext. 


| Youth of all ethnic and socioeconomic backgrounds ranging from 
Jages 12-18. 


| Resources utilized will be staff-members, supplies, facility, curricula, | 
| workshop presenters, etc. 


Resources a 

| program uses to 
achieve program 
| outcomes. 


| Activities 


What a program 


does with its ; | The activities will be numerous workshops, field trips, working on 
inputs to fulfill its | collaborative events and projects with other community youth 
mission. | groups, securing videos that deal with specific community problems | 
like gang violence, drug and alcohol abuse, teen pregnancy. 
| 


Incorporating exercises that will aid in better study habits and test 
| Communication gap between the youths and their parent. 


taking skills. Parental workshops that aid in bridging the 


Outputs: | Outputs 


Products ofa | Complete self-assessments and a renewed way of looking at their 
ppregram's lives will be the output. Teens will be forced to reexamine who they 
activities | are, and what they believe about various life situations, the 
ee ee own | community and the world. Meals are provided for the program 


ae participants, who meet twice per month. 
service”.) 
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|Outcomes: _ | Outcomes 
Benefits for Students will generally feel better about themselves, which will 
participants 
during or after 

| their involvement 


| Thus far the out of 15-20 students who have started attending the 


Specific items of Sy ; oe ; 
linformation that | Program, 5 disliked reading and writing. One month into the 
track success of | 


outcomes. 


program, 2 students have begun reading books of interest and all 5 
| have expressed interest in submitting articles in the church’s 


| newsletter. 


Outcome Outcome Target 


Targets: Ninety percent of the youth (giving a 10% margin for error) will 
Numerical 
objectives for 
level of will feel the need no matter how small to want to begin some process 
achievement of | 
outcomes. 


| enjoy the experience and want to give back to the community. They | 
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